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procure additiona! copies i 
vaze 29, Complete tex! of the 


7 Arnold Reports on AAF at War 


The record of the growth of the Army Air Forces from 21,000 men 
in 1938 to 100 times as many in 1944 is a story to stir the imagination of 
America’s citizen-soldiers, no matter to which branch they belor~. 
that reason, ARMY TIMES in this issue is presenting the comple*e text 
of AAF Chief General Arnold’s report to the Secretary of War, v‘itch was 


made public this week. To do so we have added four extra pages. 
believe that every member of the Army will want to read every word of it. 
Commanding officers, orientxtior and special service officers who wish to 
personnel are referred to the notice on 
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OP Ds oe eR 


Victory In 1944. 


Closer as 


Push Into 


WASHINGTON — Surging forward 
at five points the Red Army is mak- 
ing certain that “Victory in 1944” is 
no idle phrase. 

On the Ukranian front the Red 
Army is continuing its southward 
squeeze of the enemy on a line run- 
ning between Ocheretnya and Tar- 
ashcha; pushing past the vital rail- 
road point of Berdichev; and gain- 





jing control of the railroad near 
Bolshiye Kozary. Further to the 
north the Red Army is taking a 





| new offensive west of Propoisk and 





| The German air arm 





Reds 
Poland 


their admissions a reality. 


Dawn-to-dusk raids have been soft- 
ening occupied Europe and Germany. 
has been taking 
rain on the in- 
Germans in a 


a beating as bombs 
vasion coasts. The 
desperate effort to stem the tide 
are even towing bombs _ behind 
their planes. Despite armadas of de- 
fense planes, bombers have been 
reaching their targets and the losses 
have been running three to one in 
the Allies’ favor. 


The importance the Germans have 
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FIRST ARMY NURSE to be wounded in Italy was Lt. Cordelia 


E. Cooks. 


She is shown here in a field hospital attending 
a patient, Pfc. Joseph Uhrin, 


the day after sustaining a 


shrapnel wound while on duty under enemy fire. Notice the 


bandage on her right arm. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Army Has New Chemical 
Weapon Against Body Lice 


WASHINGTON — The Armed 
Forces disclosed this week that they 
have a new and powerful weapon 
against body lice, the carriers of 
typhus fever, which has been a 
dreaded enemy in almost every mili- 
tary campaign in history. 

The new insecticide, used for the 
first time in the North African cam- 
paign, has proved more effective 
against body lice than anything pre- 
viously employed. Used in the form 
of a powder, a single application to 
clothing provides anti-louse protec- 
tion for a month. The Insecticide 
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can also be used in solution for the 
the impregnation of underclothing. 
By this method the clothing will 
remain louse-free for as long as 
two months, even though it may be 
laundered once a week during that 
time. 

The new powder may be applied 
to underclothing with special hand 
and powder dusters, without any 
necessity for the removal of the 
clothing. Thus, military doctors say, 
it is now possible to apply “mass” 
protective measures quickly for the 
armed forces and for civilians who 
might infect the Army, with a mini- 
mum of equipment and personnel. 

The new chemical is a synthetic 
compound which goes under the 
scientific name of dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichloroethane. It is prepared from 
choral hydrate, a sedative and mono 
chlorbenzene, in the presence of sul- 
phuric acid. For the present all pro- 
duction of the chemical is limited to 
Army and Navy use. 





Col. Frank McCarthy To 
General Staff Secretary 


WASHINGTON—Col, Frank Mc- 
Carthy, assistant secretary of the 
general staff of the War Department, 
is shortly to be appointed secretary 
of the general staff, succeeding Col. 
William T. Sexton, who will be as- 
signed to other war duties. 

Colonel McCarthy will be the first 
reserve ‘officer to serve in the new 
position. He is also the youngest 
officer to serve in that job. 
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Nazis Losing More 
Than Yanks in Italy 


Disprove Axiom That Offensive Costs 
More Than Defensive 


The following is the last of two 
articles based on a report to the 
War Department by Col. S. J. 
Stovall, Cav. 


WASHINGTON—The price in hu- 
man life that United States forces 
are paying for victory in Italy is 
below that being paid by the Ger- 
man Army for defeat, Col. Albert S. 
J. Stovall, Cav., said in a report 
made public by the War Depart- 
ment, 

Based on a six-month tour of the 
Mediterranean war theater as an 
observer for the Army Ground 
Forces, Colonel Stovall’s summary 
emphasized that German casualties 
on the Italian front—just as they 
were in Sicily—are consistently 
higher than American, despite the 
fact that military leaders through 
the years have accepted as axiomatic 
that an army on the offensive must 
pay a heavier toll than a defending 
force. 

Even Trade Not Enough 

“Our leaders in Sicily and in Italy 
have not been content to trade a 
life for a life, a casualty for a cas- 
ualty,” Colonel Stovall said. “Every 
time an American soldier has lost 
his life or been wounded,’ you can 
figure that more German soldiers 
were casualties.” 

If the going up the Italian “boot” 
seems slow to the American public, 
it is because “consistently the Amer- 
ican Army has traded material for 
sweat and sweat for blood,” Colonel 
Stovall said. “By that I mean that 
where shells or machines could do 
the job, they have, and where a 
great deal of sweat—that is, time 
and toil—could do the job, that 
method was chosen over one that 
would have been shorter and more 
spectacular—and bloodier. 

“We have fired millions of rounds 
of artillery shells—more than the 
Germans ever dreamed could be 
used. There has been no waste, but 
where there was a chance that an 
artillery shell might kill a German 
or save an American, that round has 
been fired.” 

Colonel Stovall was with the 
Armored Command at Fort Knox, 
Ky., before landing with’ the 1st In- 
fantry Division in Sicily, He re- 
mained with American combat 
troops during the Sicilian campaign 
and then went into Italy in the in- 
vasion of the mainland. 

No “Calendar Campaign” 

Citing another reason why our 
losses have not been disproportion- 
ately heavy in either campaign, 
Colonel Stovall said we are not fight- 
ing a “calendar campaign.” 

“By that I mean that we are not 
told that we must take this objec- 
tive or that objective by a certain 
time,” he said. “We could say, ‘take 
Rome’ or we could say, ‘take Rome 
by Dec. 25.’ There is all the differ- 
ence in the world in how those two 
orders might have to be carried out. 
We might ‘take Rome’ with a mini- 
mum number of casualties. To ‘take 
Rome by Dec. 25’ might cost an un- 
told number of human fives. 

“In my opinion,” he continued, 
“almost any army can take almost 
any objective—and achieve a ‘spec- 
tacular victory’—if it is willing to 
pay the price, The unspectacular 
campaign may be just as effective 
and at much less cost. That’s an- 
other reason why we're not trading 
a casualty for a casualty.” 





Discharged Sailor of 15 
Wants One From School 


YONKERS, N. Y¥Y.—Walter Morav- 
sky, age 15, has an honorable dis- 
charge from the Navy after some 
months of service in the Pacific 
and a minor shrapnel wound sus- 
tained in action on an aircraft car- 
rier. He still wants another dis- 
charge, however, namely from the 
eighth grade of grammar school. 

Walter is six feet tall, shaves once 
a week, made the Navy think he was 
18 for a while, and doesn’t want to 
go back into “kid stuff.” He aims 
to enter high school and join the 
American Legion, but not if he has 
to mess around in grade school 
again. Says it is no place for a 
member of a gun crew that knocked 
down two Jap dive bombers. The 


Yonkers school authorities have not 


yet said yes, or no, 





Colonel Stovall explained that 
statistics back up his claim that 
Americans are exacting a high price 
from the enemy for every casualty 
they suffer. 

“We, of course, have accurate rec- 
ords of our own killed, wounded, 
missing and prisoners,” he said. 
“Figures on the enemy are not quite 
as accurate, but they are so com- 
plete that the most conservative 
type of figuring will show that Ger- 
man losses are heavier. 

Can Count the Dead 

“Since the enemy has been re- 
treating, figures on his dead can be 
arrived at by counting enemy graves 
—and they are marked—and by 
bodies left on the battlefields. We 
do have to use a certain percentage 
figure to arrive at the wounded. 
Statistics reveal the number of 
wounded from the number of Ger- 
man dead—particularly since we 
know these relative figures among 
our own troops, and there is no 
reason to believe that enemy per- 
centages in the game action will 
not bear about the same proportion 
as ours, 


“And weighing every doubtful 
factor in favor of minimum losses 
by the enemy, there is no doubt 
that his casualty rate is much 
higher. 

“The Seventh Army in Sicily kept 
statistics on this very question,” he 
said, “I saw these records at Sev- 
enth Army Headquarters in San 
Stefano during the campaign. There 
was, of course, no contest as far 
as prisoners were concerned—the 
number of prisoners we took far 
outnumbered our men captured by 
the enemy. There also was a decided 
advantage in our favor in every oth- 
er classification, including killed and 
wounded.” 

Colonel Stovall, illustrating how 
American commanders have traded 
“material for sweat and sweat for 
blood,” recounted an episode that 
occurred in Gangi Heights sector in 
Sicily. 

“Two small, hard-fighting infantry 
teams by-passed a_ strongly held 
German position,” he recalled, “and 
pocketed about 200 German soldiers 
in a wooded valley in this area. 
The spectacular thing would have 
been to cut off the retreat of this 
group, assault the position with 
doughboys on foot and wipe them 
out. In my opinion, we would have 
suffered at least 300 casualties in 
such an operation. 

Called in Tanks 

“Instead, the commander there 
chose to call up some of his tanks 
and send them into the _ pocket. 
There was only one relatively nar- 
row strip of ground over which 
tanks could travel. But they went 
in, with their guns hammering, They 
literally covered that entire wooded 
area with fire. 

“The German group saw the jig 
was up and got out of there. Their 
withdrawal gave us a big lot of 
territory—a real advance. Instead 
of losing something like 300 men to 
wipe out those 200 German soldiers 
by a spectacular operation, we got 
them out of there and continued our 
advance at the cost of exactly two 
men. We found the bodies of 12 
German soldiers. 

“That was a very small operation, 
and, in itself, not too important,” 
he said, “but it does illustrate the 
two ways of operating. Multiply it 
by hundreds of times and you get 
some idea why German casualties 
are running higher than ours.” 





Trainees Shoo 


30 Cal. Ammo 
At Real Planes 


Eighth Regiment trainees got 
first machine gun practice with 
.30 caliber ammunition against 
aircraft last week on a range 
cently equipped to give machine » 
training to all the men of the 
Artillery RTC. 
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cal of your service in the Army. Each 
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umber joint statement by the two 
| pla officers was made to the 
shoo ngfpncll of State Governments, which 


work in Washington preparing 
draft of a uniform law which 
ates could adopt so that they 
de best able to cooperate with 
voting system, when and 
s Congress. 
mwhile, several stateg were go- 
ghead with their own plang to 
absentee voting restrictions, 
a plea by the Council of 
Governments to wait until Con- 
had completed its plans, 
Army and Navy Policy 
statement by Stimson and 
explained that it is Army and 
policy “to assist and encourage 
, men to vote, as far as prac- 
ow York and compatible with military 
Service ations.” It said that service vot- 
ence andjmis subject to factors beyond con- 
1. eather, war and plane space— 
that no assurance could be given 
from enactment or elimination of any 
ve provision “will result in 
ay a ing of more votes by service- 


I 


1E-PARKIE tuled out, as impracticable of 
ancing stration, by the services, nu- 
requirements of state laws 
~~ p furnishing names and address- 
servicemen, a specific day or 
for voting and the like, 
- Uniform Legislation 
uniform legislation, the Cab- 
iicers recommended that state 
es of state be authorized to 
mit to appropriate election of- 
the form prepared and dis- 
tec by the War and Navy De- 
mts as an application for a 
fabsentee ballot and for war- 
Te istration as a voter—when 
by the absentee service- 
t that election officials be 
wed to receive these at any 
fore election. 
Tecommended that, for serv- 
m Within the United States, at 
9% days be permitted before 
in which to send out ab- 
ballots, and, for those outside 
ork hotel MUNited States, at least 45 days 
, centrolly @Pehaps longer. This would re- 
wn sector. We changes in many state laws, 
1 ond play 7 states a voter can now apply 
absentee ballot only within 
s of election. 
Few States Changing 
psivm, We Biew states are already taking 
cafeteria Bto change their absentee voting 
ys unintes & In Georgia, the General As- 
ly service Vly, called into special session, 
nogement.| 1 & recommendation by Governor 
Arnall “that a war ballot com- 


cks, gome 


v bye on be created to harmonize vot- 
50 double Baws and to serve as a tribunal 
cation Spedite and facilitate soldier vot- 
ATHS 









The governor also declared “we 


DF abolish the $1-a-year poll tax as 
ers’ sessment and prerequisite for 

g against the men and women 
Club military service of our coun- 


% Governor Comments 

ap West Virginia, the State Legis- 
aes also meeting in special ses- 
heard Gov. M. M. Neely com- 


ginia men and women in uniform 
are bearing the state’s share of the 
front-line burden of winning the war. 
All these are, in effect, disfranchised 
for whatever length of time they are 
required to remain abroad to achieve 
complete victory.” 


In Illinois, the governor has draft- 
ed legislation to be submitted to a 
special session of the legislature 
which would: (1) permit applications 
for absentee ballots to be filed 60 
to 90 days, instead of 30 days, be 
fore the election; (2) exempt service 
men from ordinary registration re- 
quirements. 


Governor Edison’s Attitude 
New Jersey's Gov. Charles Edison 
told his legislature that it is “wrong 
for the Federal Government to super- 
sede the states” in the handling of 
absentee military voting. He asked 
that New Jersey adopt easier voting 
procedure for servicemen, but added 
that speeding up the delivery of ap- 
plications and ballots “in general, 
should be the extent of Federal par- 
ticipation.” 

But when Connecticut’s Gov. Ray- 
mond E, Baldwin issued his procla- 
mation calling the legislature into 
special session Jan. 24 he said in re- 
gard to service voting: “To date Con- 
gress has not yet finally acted on 
this all-important problem. We can, 
here in our state, take care of this 
situation for our own people and, if 
Congress does act later, fit our plans 
in with the Federal plans. But we 
do not want to take any chance that 
nothing may be done about it.” 

In Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts, Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstall announced that he will 
ask the State Supreme Court to de- 
termine whether, under his war 
emergency powers, he has authority 
to change primary and election dates 
to permit absentee voting by service- 
men. 

In the meantime, Senator Lucas of 
Illinois, one of the sponsors of a 
Federal voting plan for servicemen, 
was preparing to bring up the ques- 
tion again in the Senate, which has 
already turned down the Federal 
plan once in favor of a plea to states 
to act. The bill, which Lucas will 
introduce when Congress reconvenes, 
would provide for Federal distribu- 
tion of ballots, but would let the 
states decide whether or not they 
would count them. 





Wallgren Cartoons Made 
Available On Postcards 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—A packet of 
10 government penny post cards, 
each bearing a timely cartoon by 
A. A. Wallgren, famous AEF and 
American Legion Magazine artist, 
are now available to all Legion- 
naires and posts at 15 cents a set 
through the national emblem di- 
vision of the Legion. There are 10 
different cartoons in each set, each 
carrying a Legion theme as only 
“Wally” can depict it 

The cards provide a handy, each 
way to keep in touch with men 
and women in the armed forces 
and at the same time tell about 
the American Legion. The certoon 
occupies only half of the space of 
each postal card. The rest is left 
for a personal message. All that is 
necessary is for the sender to write 
a brief message, address the card 
and drop it in a mailbox. 

The cartoon post cards were pro- 
vided in accordance with action 
taken by the national World War II 
Liaison Committee of the American 





being well-dressed soldiers wherever they may be and 
whatever their equipment is. Lacking the proper equipment, 
and unable to get their clothes to a pressing establishment, 
the U. S. soldiers at a bomber base in England hit on a novel 
idea to maintain their appearance. 





Sgt. Guy W. Allen 


demonstrates how easy it is to press a pair of pants. 


“iron” is a mess kit, filled with hot rocks. 


tainly served the purpose. 


Crude, but it cer- 
—Signal Corps Photo. 


JUDGING from this photo, American GI's are determined on 


Put the Whistle to Use 

CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — One 
platoon leader in the 228th Battalion 
of Camp Blanding’s Infantry Re- 
placement Training Center has put 
the familiar “whistle of the wolf” 
to good use, , he uses it for 
cadence to keep the men in step, 





COMBINATION 
OFFER!... 





YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 


Soldier! Here’s the safest, most conveni- 
ent way to mark your laundry and 
clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
your first initial of last name and last 
four figures of your serial number in 
letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
2x3’’. Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
75e for each set. Print your initial, num- 
ber and address clearly, 


BRANDT Mfg. Co. 


54 West 21st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Military Stationery 
and Supplies 


His 





Special Reduced Price if Purchased 
in quantity thrn COMPANY FUNDS 














More Promises To 
Soldiers That Jobs 
Will Be Protected 


WASHINGTON — Announcements 
by two U. S. industrial firms and 
the War Labor Board this week 
were further promises to servicemen 
that their job rights will be pro- 
tected when the nation returns to 
peace-time economy. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany said that it would give to all 
men and women employes on mili- 
tary leave “two days’ seniority rights 
for every day they serve in the 
armed forces or the merchant ma- 
rine.” Timken’s president, William 
E. Umstaddt, described the plan as 
“the first of its kind anywhere,” 
and said it would be called to the 
attention of other industries. 

The Socony-Cacuum Oil Co. an- 
nounced it will re-employ after the 
war in its Eastern division all avail- 
able employes now in military serv- 
ice and will need a substantial num- 
ber of additional workers. The 
company made the announcement 
after making a study of what it be- 
lieves will be the post-war business 
situation. 

WLB specified that former em- 
ployes shall have the period of mill- 
tary service credited to their senior- 
ity records, provided they are hon- 
orably discharged and seek employ- 
ment with their former company 
within 40 days after discharge. 






COMPLETE Protection 
for rifles, pistols, shot 
guns even in moist, 
tropical climates and 
salt sea air. RIG 
eliminates immediate cleaning. The SURE pro- 
tection for storage. Tubes %c and 50c. At 
gun dealers, or write for FREB FOLDERS! 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 








li “More than 165,000 West Vir- 





Legion, 


$839-K Stony Island, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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| ‘Butch wishes he was fixed like us—getting all, 
the Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish we want” 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUIO SHO 
POLISH 1S HOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES, 




































> 1000 — 2000 — 3000 


Available Through Government Personnel Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and other Brokerage Connections, 


- - - LUMP 


SUM... 


Paid to any Named Beneficiary or Cash Paid to You in 20 Years 
Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Rates Per Mo. 20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 


1000 
4.58 
4.60 


turn to civilian life. 


. Premiums deducted monthly from 


your pay. 


. No medical exam necessary. 


2000 3000 
13.18 
8.93 13.26 


. Policy valid anywhere in world. 
. Rates do not Increase when you re- 


1000 2000 3000 
30 4.64 9.01 13.38 
35 4.71 9.13 13.59 


5. Liberal Cash, Loan and Extended 

values. 

6. Lump sum to your beneficiary, 
which may be your fiancee if so 
desired. 

7. Full coverage at all times, even in 
actual combat. 


| AGI 





$3000.00 policy desired 





Print the following Information on a separate sheet of paper. 


Full name—complete Military Address—Serial No, & Rank—Date en- 
listed—Complete Home Address—Birth (Day, Month, Year, State)— 
Height & Weight—Race & Nationality—Married or Single—Beneficiar 
(Age, Address & Relationship)—State whether 


$1000.00, $2000.00, 








MAIL TO 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Burk Burnett Bidg. 


Life Insurance Brokerage 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 


BLOTTERS and CALENDARS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR NEEDS 


SPECIAL MILITARY 
RATES (For One Year) 





....Blue Book 
«Colliers 


eArmy Times wee. $2.00 
coDNIROTICBR  scccsorcccocecee 2.00 
American Mecury.... 2.00 
Army & Navy Journ, 4.00 
...Atlantie Monthly.... 3.50 











....Coronet d 
w.Cue (Mag. of N.Y.) 2.00 
Downbeat ......00.. 3.00 
Fortune 4... 6.00 
uw Liberty .... 1.75 
we book ... 2.00 
So 3.50 
....Newsweek 3.50 
«Readers Dige 1.50 
«Redbook ........04 2.00 
Skyways ...... 2.00 
PND cinintetsrcenioviinnn 3.50 
Other Popular 
Publications 





...Aero Digest ............$3.00 
2 EES 


_..Western a 





een 
...Cosmopolitan  ........ 3.50 
Field & Stream........ 2.00 


Flying & Pop. Avn. 4.00 
Harpers Magazine....4.00 
...@00d Housekeping..3.50 






w.Mademoiselle .......... 2.50 
ee ) nF 
eoeMinicam .....0 om ae 
New Yorker . we 6.00 
IE ccccctecimeenin 3.50 


...Photoplay-Movl. Mir, 1.50 
...Physical Culture 
....Popular Mechanies.. 2.50 
Popular Photog....... 3.00 


3.50 


Popular Science...... 2.00 
Ring ee 


True Detect. Myst. 2.50 


ete Be PR rttcnitenes 4.00 


; 















MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Special Military Rates 


e @ © For Men and Women in the Service 
@ @ © For Army and Navy Units in U. S. and Overseas 






TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 





Check the magazines desired, fill in ad- 
dress and mail with remittance to cover. 
Subscriptions can be sent to Army per- 
sonnel at home addresses or wherever 
you are stationed in the U. S. or Over- 
seas, Order gift subscriptions NOW! 


TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 





We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
and everywhere when change of station is made. 


We are authorized representatives for 
EVERY MAGAZINE published. We spe- 
cialize in Unit Orders for magazines for 
Day Rooms and Recreation Rooms, Serv- 
ice Clubs, etc. Send us your order. Your 
requirements will be filled at the lowest 
possible rates. 








SHEPARD W. DAVIS 
Authorized Representative 
30 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. ¥. 


PICLDOGED FBG ccccccccerssssectsrceess 
please send the magazines checked: 


NAME,  cccccsssccccssscssse secenecveseseosossonvenscescesoosesenens 
ADDRESS  ccccsccsccsscccsessee eovenensesonsnensneses conceesniil 


TOWN crcccesesees pdoneneeapeumesutsbaneunen sennenesenecntil _ 
(Use separate sheet of paper if necessary) 


(Subscriptions to News Week and Time are sent 
overseas by first class mall.) 





for which 















National Weekly WN TIME 


for the United States —— D4 


Editor-—Meu Ryper. Managing Editor—Evwin A. JoHNSON. 
News Editor—James Unu. Associate Editor—E. J. Moore. 


Owned and published every Saturday all. Army Times ees, Sees. Daily 
News Building, Washington 5, D. C. All communications should addressed here. 
Five Cents per Copy: 


Vou. 4, No. 22 Foe Dellere sac Yee. Jan. 8, 1944 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: NEW YORK | CITY. een orge T. Hopewell, 
101 Park Ave, (Tel, Lexington 2-3783); CHICAGO, H. B West Randolph 
St. (Tel. State 9564); BOSTON, Lawrence Mitchell, 80° Sovtsies St. (Tel. Hancock 

); SAN FRANCISCO, George D. Close, Inc., 5 Third St. (Tel. Garfield 6740); 
LOS ‘ANGELES, George D. Close, Inc., J. H. Hornung in Charge 448 South Hill 

(Tel. Michigan ); SEATTLE, ge D. Close, Arthur Neitz in 
Charge, 858 Empire Bidg. (Tel. Elliott 1769). 


Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 12, 1940, Washington, D. C., under Act of Mar. 3, 1879. 























Time Means American Lives! 


On New Year’s Eve an anonymous high official declared that 
Axis propaganda, based on rail and steel industry disputes, may 
have prolonged the war by six months, thereby causing thousands 
of needless casualties. 

It was a good subject for discussion and everyone immediately 
used the right of free speech and free press to express his opinions. 
Labor leaders blasted against it, political and industrial leaders 
backed it up, columnists joined in the fray. Some sound statements 
and a number of assinine remarks were made. 

The American Federation of Labor shouted “treason.” Presi- 
dent William Green, pointing toward Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
is assumed to have made the statement, declared: “The United 
Nations are winning this war. They are winning it primarily be- 
cause America has won the battle of war production.” 

President Green pointed out that the AFL has adhered faith- 
fully to the no-strike pledge. He said the railroad unions merely 
threatened to strike and had no intention of really doing so. The 
railroad union leaders snorted. 

Some Americans, sensing the possibility of a good show, de- 
manded an investigation. They demanded that Marshall, or who- 
ever made the statement, be forced to repeat and back up his state- 
ment in public. 

Chairman May of the House Military Affairs Committee kept 
his feet on the ground. He vetoed any investigation and pointed out 
that neither President Roosevelt nor General Marshall ever has 
been “critical of labor.” To labor leaders, who regarded the state- 
ment as offensive, he suggested: 

“First—Have no more strikes or threatened strikes while we 
are at war. 

“Second—If anyone doubts that strikes and the taking over 
of the railroads had the effect on the war effort claimed by such a 
high official, then I suggest that those complaining apply to General 
Marshall and I am sure he will be delighted to furnish transportation 
to the battle fronts for first-hand information and verification of the 
result of strikes on our own fighting forces.” 

Much could be said on both sides. War production in the 
United States was beyond expectations in 1943. Yet it could have 
been even greater if millions of man-days had not been lost through 
strikes. 

If the controversy serves no other purpose it has driven home 
the point to the American public that time means lives, It has 
made the home front realize that not only six months, but six 
minutes, can mean the difference between Johnny coming home or 
lying beneath ,a cross over there. 


Radio 
Roundup 


Ears of fisticuff lovers will be 
tuned in on Madison Square Garden 
this month, where two topnotch 
boxing matches have been scheduled 
for presentation by the Mutual Net- 
work. 

Joe Baksi, new heavyweight sen- 
gation who has not lost a decision 
in his last 10 bouts, will slug it 
out with Tami Mauriello in a 10- 
rounder Jan. 14, Friday, at 9 p.m 
“CWT). 

A lightweight-catchweight decision 
bout between Beau Jack and Sammy 








Sergeant’s Yarn Wins 
‘Champion Liar’ Title 


BURLINGTON, Wis.—A soldier 


wins the 1944 title for champion 
American liar, . 

S/Sgt. Baron S. Fonnesbeck, whose 
entry was filed with the Burlington 
Liars’ Club from the Dugway Prov- 
ing Ground, Tooele, Utah, where he 
was stationed with the 103rd Chem- 
ical Procurement Company, told of 
the establishment of a GI blood bank 
to feed the famished mosquitoes of 
Maryland and was picked as the win- 
ner from Some 6,000 others submitted 
by an international field of contest- 
ants. 

The sergeant said the mosquitoes 
buzzed him soon after he was in- 


Angott will hold the spotlight on/qducted and sent to Maryland for his 
Jan. 28 at the same time. basic training. He described them 
6¢e as a P-38 species of insect which re- 

Bunk Fatigue Programs: (For fueled to capacity with blood. “The 


first day in Maryland they completely 
drained me of blood,” he wrote. 
“The second day I was giving them 
IOUs. Months later, he said, when 
he had been transferred to Alabama, 
he got a Father’s Day card from the 
Maryland mosquitoes because they 
still had so much of his blood in 
them, 


Monday, Jan. 10, through Saturday, 
Jan. 15, inclusive): 

NBC (all times are EWT): Sere- 
made to America (Monday, 6:15 
p.m.); St. Louis Serenade (Monday, 
11:30 p.m.); Mystery Theater (Tues- 
day, 9 p.m.); Eddie Cantor’s Time 
to Smile (Wednesday, 9 p.m.); 
Tropicana musical program (Friday, 
7:30 p.m.); Million Dollar Band 
(Saturday, 10 p.m.); Prince Albert 
Grand Ole’ Opry (Saturday, 10:30 
p.m.). 

CBS (all times are EWT): Broad- 
way Showtime (Monday, 10:30 p.m.), 
with William Gaxton; Big Town 
(Tuesday, 8 p.m.); George Burns 
and Gracie Allen (Tuesday, 9 p.m.); 
The Jack Carson Show (Wednesday, 
9:30 p.m.); Death Valley Days 
MThursday, 8:30 pm.); Raymond 
Scott's Orchestra (Thursday, 11:30 

.m.); The Philip Morris Playhouse 
Friday, 9 p.m.); Blue Ribbon Town 
MSaturday, 8 p.m.); Your Hit Pa- 
rade (Saturday, 9 p.m.). 

Twenty-five years of explaining to 
the world the odd, fantastic and in- 
eredible facts of life and that truth 
is stranger than fiction will be con- 
tinued when Robert L. Ripley, vrigi- 
Bator of “Believe It or Not” begins 

series of programs Monday, Jan. 





Outfit Pools Its Eggs 
To Win Championship 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex. 
T/Sgt. Morris Cohn downed 13 eggs 
and laid claim to the post egg-eat- 
ing championship, 

Members of the 744th Railway Op- 
erating Battalion claimed that Cohn 
had an unfair advantage since he 
rationed separately and could buy 
his own eggs. However, the men of 
the 744th thought they had a man 
who could match the record, so they 
pooled the eggs they would have 
eaten next day, and called on Sgt. 
Raymond Thompson, who weighs 
305, and ig big in every way acco->d- 
ingly. 

Thompson, before competent wit- 
nesses, got away with 20. The egg- 
eating championship passes to the 























































Movie 


Stuff 


The new Winchester Carbine has 
gone Hollywood. 

According to Thomas I. S. Boak, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany works manager, the carbine is 
being used for the first time on the 
screen in Universal’s new picture, 
“Gung Ho,” which re-enacts the 
story of the Marines’ raid on Makin 
Island. 

Because the carbine is gas-oper- 
ated and won’t fire blanks, Universal 
gun experts had to set up a three- 
quarter-inch steel backstop to catch 
the live bullets fired in the carbine 
scene by Randolph Scott, star of 
action drama. 

In preliminary tests, it was found 
that the gun fired through 10 inches 
of timber and 10 inches of sand. 
The gun weighs less than five 
pounds and is semi-automatic. It 
was developed by Winchester in just 
13 days, and is used by Uncle Sam’s 
Rangers and Paratroopers. 

. 


According to TIME MAGAZINE, 
the following are ‘current and 
choice’: Madame Curie, with Greer 
Garson and Walter Pidgeon; Happy 
Land, with Don Ameche; The Cross 
of Lorraine, starring Jean Pierre 
Aumont; The Battle of Russia; 
Guadalcanal Diary, with William 
Bendix; The North Star, featuring 
Walter Huston, Ann Baxter, Ann 
Harding; Jeannie, with Barbara 
Mullen and Michael Redgrave, which 
has proved to be one of the year’s 
outstanding ‘sleepers.’ 

* * . 





* * 


Lynn Merrick has the distinction 
of becoming the first military secret 
pin-up girl. 

During the screening of Columbia’s 
“Swing Out the Blues,” a group of 
Army officers visited the set and 
met Miss Merrick. 

They adopted her as their pin-up 
girl for their officers’ club. Because 
their current location and _ their 
destination were both military sec- 
rets, the picture of Lynn for the 
club had to be mailed to APO ad- 
dress, and not until the war is over 
will Lynn have the thrill of knowing 
what outfit thought enough of her 
to make her its military secret pin- 
up girl. 





New French Destroyer Is 
Commissioned at Yard 


PHILADELPHIA —The United 
States first contribution to the new 
French Navy, the destroyer Sene- 
galais, was commissioned this week 
in a colorful ceremony at the Navy 
Yard here. 

Rear Adm. M. F. Draemel, com- 
mander of the yard and of the 
Fourth Naval District, in a presenta- 
tion address, hailed the Senegalais 
as “a symbol of the determination 
of both France and America to fight 








|, over the Mutual Network, 
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until victory is ours,” 


| Ready On The 
Right... 


Frederick LeClair, Pierce Bridge, 
N. H., bagged two deer without firing 
a shot. Other than a couple of dents 
on the fenders the meat was quite 
inexpensive. 


This production business is going 
too far. A baby weighing 18 pounds, 
ten and one-half ounces, was born 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 


War is Hell! If you don’t believe 
it—ask the gals. Delivery of “vital” 
cosmetics is threatened by a box 
shortage, 

Mrs. Frank Lambert returned to 
Peru, Ind., after two years away 
and promptly reported that her 
house had been stolen. 

Same voice but different words— 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels foresees “a dan- 
gerous year.” 

In Washington, D. C., blushing 
cops are on the lookout for a woman 
or women who lost 38 pairs of step- 
ins. 


James J. Hurley, Chelsea, Mass., 
hopes the draft board will catch up 
with his brother. George was re- 
cently classified 1-A and James was 
asked his whereabouts. Hurley wrote 
back that George has been a Nazi 
prisoner for two years. 

Although chances of a strike are 
remote the 4mile, 2-man Strasburg, 
Pa., railroad has been seized by the 
Army. 

The rationing board is hot on a 
clairvoyant’s trail in Harrisburg, Pa. 
The clairvoyant has been recom- 
mending the burning of shoes to jinx 
their owners. 

Judge Thomas H. Noonan, after 
32 years experience, recommends to 
persons considering marriage, “When 
in doubt, don’t; if you do, then be 
good to each other.” 


Benning Took Over a 
Station on Christmas 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — Termed 
the most ambitious radio broadcast- 
ing program ever attempted by an 
Army installation, and the first time 
in history that a radio station ever 
turned over all of its local time to 
an Army post, Fort Benning took 
to the air Christmas Day for more 
than seven full hours over radio sta- 
tion WRBL, Columbus, with some 
of the programs also carried over 
WGPC in Albany, Ga. 

Broadcasting began with a special 
Midnight Mass from the Italian 
Prisoner of War Camp on Christmas 
Eve, then resumed at 7 am. on 
Christmas morning with more re- 
ligious ceremonies and continued at 
intervals all through the day. Choral 
groups, bands, dramatic skits, Christ- 
mas readings and other events, in- 
cluding greetings from commanding 
officers of large units and mayors 
of Columbus and Phenix City, were 
on the different programs, which 
concluded at 11 p.m, EWT on Christ- 
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‘}/and Lt. H. E. Orvis were sitti 

























Gentlemen: 

It’s my opinion that 
the armed forces thro 
world should appreciate 
great war effort being m 
by show business, 


Show business is one 4% 
that has sent countless 
entertainers, motion pict 
to bases throughout the 
entertain the fighting fore 
entertainers have died 
route to the fighting fror 
It makes a fellow formerly! 
business plenty mad when 
some critic ask, “What's 
ness doing for the war?” 




























business and darn proud ¢ 
Pfe. Allen M. 
95th General E 
Fort Jackson, § 








Gentlemen: 

“Somewhere in Alaska,” 
in the November 6 issue 
did not originate 
Greely, Alaska, as credited § 
paper. The true history @ 
verse is that it originated % 
vember, 1942, in a tent betwee 
Jack and White River in them 
Territory. * 
We were fighting and wor 


complete the highway. It 1 

finally started, there was not® 
a8 
iy 
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When a piece of machin 

fuel to keep it running, so if} 
stop and we would have 
all over again starting it. 


Several officers of the 18th] 











a tent one night reminiscing 
bitching. All the trials and t 
tions of the job seemed to com 
during the conversation and 
tually were put in the verse 
“Somewhere in the Yukon.” 
It first was sent out as Ch 
cards, with each person = n 
home state in the verse. 
even more fame as it a 
the country, with every person¥' 
ting in the words to descri 
surroundings. 

‘Ist/Sgt. Lawrence C, 

APO 9380, Seattle, Wash, 
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Gentlemen: 
This is in reference to the 
list of ratings to be given 
to the enlisted men in the 
States Army serving in the 
try. 

It seems that always when 
are given, the company cl 
the forgotten men. This is the, 
jon of every clerk. We feel 














work is important and as such The 
be given recognition in rating.@y the A 
Army gives out ratings for turre 
positions which require less extre! 





gence and skill than ours. 
not only required to be 
formed as to our clerical 
but also must possess the 
of the field soldier, and e 
the same trials that he does. 

We maintain that if the 
sergeant can get a staff rating 
in the name of common sensé 
we get that third stripe? 
the company clerk does mi 
his work for him and gets 
the credit for same. He also 
artificer who works with him 
takes rhany burdens off 
shoulders. 

We would like to know wh 
Army is going to wake up and 
the company clerk a_ higher 
than that of corporal. We 
been “forgotten men” long 
Come on, clerks, don’t you fé 
same as we on the subject? 

Cpl. John H. Vaughan, Cpl. 
R. Mertz, Cpl. David Ross, 
James M. Conly Jr., Cpl. 
Arace, Cpl. Alex N, Kuppe 
Frank H. Perry, Cpl. la 
Schink, Cpl. Emanuel Bartzdl, 
Thomas Dalton, Cpl. Albin N.% 
ski, Cpl. Robert J. Harrell, 
Arthur W. Silver, Cpl. Edward 
den, Cpl. Alphonse Voinch® 
Lear L. Quickle, Cpl J 
Daye. 






























Gentlemen: 
On reading your article 
18th concerning the promotid 
one grade to be given the In 
enlisted men and their sup 
units, I was surprised to 
no mention was made of 
Detachments in the Infantry. 

This discrimination may ° 
to our being a non-combatant 
but are the hazards of com 
greater for the Infantry? 
support, the Medical 
i. e., the company aid man, is 
able the greatest support th 
individual soldier has when 
an engagement. 

It seems it would be just 
a “suitable reward” for 
on the front. 

Cpl. F. W. Hermaa, 
Med. Det., 155th Inf. 
APO 31, Camp Loam 

BARRAGE balloons have 
so familiar a sight in Great 
that they are becoming ® 
theme in children’s books. 
recently issued was titled “ 
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vr Bteel Helmets Give 


so fore Protection 
‘rato Air Crews 
y perso 


WASHINGTON—Sieel helmets of 
types are being produced to 
e added protection to combat 
3 of the Army Alr Forces 
inst low velocity fragments of 

























Department 
ced this week. Their use is re- 


in the ed to have caused a reduction in 
in the number of head injuries sus- 
. when mEach type was designed to meet 
ny ch special need. The M-3, developed 
1is is the@p the Army Ordnance Department, 
2 feel t be used by many combat crew- 
as such . The smaller M-4 was developed 


in rating. #y the Army Air Forces especially 
ngs for turret gunners who work in 
re less extremely limited space. Both 


are produced by the Ord- 
Department. 

The M-3 fits over the regular 
er flyer’s helmet and has pro- 
ng steel flaps to cover the ear- 
nes, the flaps being held in place 
achin strap. A coating of flock, 


» be 


ntered in high altitude flying, 
hihe M-4 type is made of steel 
with him tes, shaped to fit the contours 
ens Off f the head. The plates are en- 
d in a canvas cover, 
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HELMET FOR AIRMEN 
Most of Crew Can Wear M-3 
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M-4 FOR GUNNERS 
For Crowded Turrets 


sorps Photo, 








Knox ARTC Makes 


Insurance Record 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The Armored 
Replacemegt Training Center was 
cited for an outstanding record in 
selling national service life insur- 
ance in the December issue of the 
“Insurance Informant,” government- 
published monthly. The center led 
other units in the Fifth Service 
Command in percentage of men 
taking out insurance and in the 
average amount bought, with 99.5 
per cent partieipation for an aver- 
age policy of $9,939.05. 

According to Lt. Frank Powell, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Center insurance 





As ‘Year of 


WASHINGTON—“1944 is the year 
of our struggle for the decision,” 
Secretary of War Stimson said this 
week in a New Year’s statement. 


“In the 12 months just past we 
have seized ‘the initiative from our 
enemies,” Mr. Stimson said. “By 
exerting urgent pressure at home, 
both in training maneuvers and in 
production, we have marshalled our 
strength in men, arms and supplies. 
We are pushing now toward the mo- 
ment when this strength will be 
loosed in tremendous force, both in 
Europe and in the Far Pacific. 


“We look back from the close of a 
transitional year of war. We stand 
on the threshold of a titanic and 
decisive struggle.” 

Secretary Stimson recalled that a 
month ago he described our situa- 
tion in these words: “All of this 
fighting, successful and encouraging 
as it has been, has been of what 
we may call a perimeter nature. We 
have been trimming off the outer 
defenses of our enemies. Neither in 
Europe nor the Pacific have our 
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Stimson Describes °44. 


Decision’ 


ground forces come’ into contact 
with the main masses of the enemy 
troops.” 

And he added: “This is the situa- 
tion which confronts us on New 
Year’s Day, 1944, : 

“1942 was a year of preparation. 
In 1943, we seized the initiative from 
our enemies. 1944 is the year of our 
struggle for the decision. 

“It is not necessary to understand 
military tactics to realize that this 
great clash with the forces that op- 
pose us will call for inensification of 
effort everywhere to win the de- 
cision from our powerful enemies. 

“Success will require devotion to 
duty, sacrifice, and great patience 
under adversity. We must accept 
the casualties which are bound to 
come and forge steel from our grief. 
We must learn to expect setbacks 
which may seem more serious than 
anything we have thus far known, 
and still not falter on the road to 
eventual victory. 

“At the dawn of this New Year, 
I have but a single message to give 
the nation for the year that lies 





WASHINGTON — Even the most 
close-mouthed German prisoners 
taken by the Fifth Army in Italy 
are contributing disclosures about 
conditions within the Third Reich, 
the War Department disclosed this 
week. 

Among prisoners taken recently 
by the 36th Infantry Division, for 
example, only those who had served 
previously on the Russian front were 
wearing Winter uniforms. Replace- 
ment soldiers coming direct from 
Germany were wearing overcoats 
over Summer uniforms. 

The traditional German half- 
length black boot is vanishing, for 
Nazi captives taken in more recent 
stages of the Italian campaign were 
wearing ankle-high black shoes into 
which they tuck trouser cuffs. 

One prisoner, more loquacious 
than most, told the Americans he 
had requested a Winter uniform and 
was informed that “if he hadn’t re- 
ceived a Winter uniform yet, he 
wouldn’t get one.” 

Another story was told by a Ger- 
man soldier who, when captured, 
wore no helmet. The reason became 
clear when it was observed that the 
Nazi had a head so large that no 
standard-size helmet would fit him. 
Before his capture he had served in 
the front lines for three days with- 
out a protective head covering. 

The incident, unimportant in it- 
self, assumed greater proportions 
after the 3g-year-old prisoner ad- 


om 
Tragedy! 

CAMP SAN LUIS’ OBISPO, 
Calif.—S/Sgt. Frank Alters of Co. 
F, 322nd Inf., 81st Division, sat 
down and wrote a letter to his 
current heartbeat. Diligently he 
told of his love and devotion, of 

















1 higher officer, December’s report will show his undying faithfulness. Hut- 
ral. We embers of Command the percentage as 99.9 per cent, with mates saw him sigh each time he 
‘ long @ the average policy bettered also. turned a@ page. 
"t you ft OMAHA, Nebr.—Because the Sev-| This showing by the ARTC 1s re- He finished the letter and 
subject? Bth Service Command personnel “is| markable, according to the “infor- signed it—lovingly—carefully. He 
han, led with the spirit of service| mant,” because of the “constant| Te@ched for an envelope, hesitated. 
vid R086, Bi cooperation,” the command has| turnover of personnel.’ Then, regretfully, he replaced it 
, Cpl. oned creditably during 1943,] The center’s results were added| 1" the box and slowly tore the 
cuppermam. Gen. F. E. Uhl, its command-| to those of other units at Fort Knox, letter to mress. sat? 
- Lowe seneral, said this week. however, in the comparison of Fifth} He'd forgotten the girl's name, 
P as been a vital year,” he de-| Service Command stations. The gen- 
Albin N. ited in a general order issued from | eral average, because of rest of the | Silenced the Bugler 
. Harré @ headquarters, “because it has| post’s lesser achievements, was low- CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — One 
I. Edward mn the ability of Army Service| er than the center’s, with 96.22 per| platoon in Company A, 227th Bat- 
Voinche, to play their indispensable | cent participation in October for an|talion, at Camp Blanding’s Replace- 
Opl J in meeting the demands of our| average policy of $9,336.56, and 96.96 | ment Training Center, discovered 
ntry’s war effort.” per cent in November for an aver-| how to silence the reveille bugler 
@ order extended to each mem-| age of $9,364.67, This was topped by| with rifles—they won an _inter- 
article of the Seventh Service Com-| Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. in| platoon competition on the range 
moti my best wishes for a happy, October, and Camp Atterbury, Ind.,| and were excused from reveille for 
ot a inet! and victorious new year.” |in November, 10 days. 
heir supP 
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PWs Give Clue to German 


Conditions on Home Front 


mitted he had been accepted for 
service only recently after having 
been deferred on several instances 
because of his abnormally large 
head. 

In such manner is information 
concerning behind-the-line drains on 
Nazi resources revealed. 


ahead. It is to ask all Americang 
to pray that they may be strength. 
ened in unity for the struggle before 
us. Then, through our combined 
efforts, we shall put forth every 
ounce of military power and militant 
determination against our enemies, 
Then our offensive will triumph, 
Then the war will be ended.” 
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NEATNESS COUNTS! 
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AT ARMY AND PX STORES 



































Army personnel may enroll for 


wish. 


texts and instruction services are fu 


aie a course to prepare you for 
ife. I.C.8, courses have been of mu 
of service men and women, 
Enrollment is easy. 
subjects, 
it to the I.C 


rate of $4.00 a month, if you choose. 
C.S. will cost you only $48.00—and 
plete the average I.C.S. course 


Partial List of 400 C 


Accountancy 
Advertising 
Air Conditioning 


Airplane Drafting 
Air Navigation 


Foremanshi 


Welding 


Aviation Mechanics 
Bookkeeping 
Boilermakers 


Engines 
Business Management 


Letterin 


Civil Service 
Combination 
Concrete Engineering 
Cookery, Foods and 
Cost Accounting 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines 
Drafting, Mechanical 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Drafting 
Electronics 


Marine 
Mining 


Mold-Loft 
Navigation, 


Plastics 
Plumbing 


Geometry, Trigonometry, American 


Science, 





YOUR UR OPPORTUNITY—-SOLDIER— 
SPARE TIME STUDY—WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ~ 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


months’ terms during which they may proceed with their course as rapidly 
as they wish—complete as many lessons as their time and ability = 
Those who do not complete their course or subjects they select, ons 
term, may reenroll for additional terms—at the same special price—if they 
You study during your spare time wherever you are located—necessary 
made by the I.C.S. to supply you with all of the lessons you nee 


you to proceed as rapidly as you wish. 
Select a course to give you more basic knowledge about your service 


You merely select your course, or special list of 
riy your application blank, attach your remittance and send 


You pay only $12.00 for each three months term of study—and at the 


se, 
This is real educational opportunity, 


Foundrymen’s 


Gas and Electrie 


Gas Engines 


Aeronautical Good English Radio, Operating 
Engineering Heat Treatment of Reading Shop and 

Architectute Metals Other Blueprints 

Automobile Technicians Heating Refrigeration 

Art, Commercial House Planning Salesmanship 


Industrial Metallurgy 
Internal Combustion 


, Sign and 
ard 


Building Contractor Show- Sound Technician 
Carpentry and Millwork Meteorology Silk Throwing 
Chemical Engineering Machine Shop Practice Steam Engineering 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering Stenographic Secretarial 


Managing Men at Wor 
Engineering 


Millwrightin 
Motor Boat Navigation 


Petroleum Engineers 


Practical Electricians 
High School and College Preparatory Subjects: 


Economics, Typewriting, Civics, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, 
Business Law, Letter Writing, French, Spanish, etc. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


any I.C.8. course of study for three 


effort is 
to enable 


rnished by the I.C.S. Eve 


employment when you return to civil 
ch help in these respects to thousands 


Thus a whole year of study with the 
in a year or less many students com- 


‘ourses, 2000 Subjects 


Practical Radle 
Servicing 

Principles - t Surveying 

Pulp and Paper Making 

Radio, General 

Rayon 


Sanitary Engineering 
Sheet Metal 

Ship Fitting 
Shorthand 


Structural Engineering 

Surveying and Mapping 

Tea Room and 
Cafeteria Management 

Textile rq! 

Telegraph, Telephone 
Engineering 

Tool Making 

Traffic Management 

Weather Observing 

Woolen Manufacturing 


ork 


Ocean 


Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Physics, Latin, iterature 


History, a si 
ener 








SCRAN 
Send me full details about 






Name 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


enroliment in the following course ... 





Box 22 


TON, PA, 


“Name of Course — 


Your three monthe term 
starts on the first of the 








month following acceptance 
of your application at Scran- 





Addresz....... 





ton. First lessons, however, 
are dispatched to you im- 
mediately and you may begin 
your studies at once. 
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WHEN THE DOCTORS at the station hospital at Camp Pickett, 
Va., break the cast now holding Pvt. Roman A. Szymski’s leg, 
they're going to break some beautiful friendships. Szymski 
is using the cast as a background for his pin-up girls. 
even goes the current song hit about paper dolls one better 
by having a live pin-up girl add her picture to his collection. 
She is Aleene Mitchell, who works in the camp bus terminal 
and who was selected as a Pickett Pin-Up Girl by the “Camp 
Smiling to hide their envy are Szymski's 
fellow patients, left to right: Pic. James E. Nichols, Pvt. Leo 
R. Smith, and Cpl. Harlon R. Allen. 

patient is Nurse (2nd Lt.) Kathryn Wall. 


Pickett News.” 


He 


Holding fast to her 
—Signal Corps Photo. 








ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


The contents of one WAC’s hand- 
bag at FORT HOWZE, Tex., led to 
an inquiry as to the sort of things 
which happen there. Two soldiers 
of the 96ist Field Artillery got 
friendly with a couple of lady sol- 
diers and the conversation drifted to 
the old subject of what WACs carry 
in their bags. Finally the girls 
emptied their bags out on a table. 
One of them revealed an old-fash- 
foned straight razor. The WAC as- 
sured them that she didn’t use it— 
except as a last resort, It is re- 
ported that the boys were very good 
to the girls for the rest of the eve- 
ning. 

Pvt. Arthur C. Mediros, 8th 
Armored Division’s 88th Cavalry Re- 
conniassance Squadron, NORTH 
CAMP POLK, La., believes in fol- 
lowing up his training. The other 
day, when he was on special guard 
duty at the ranges, he stopped Lt. 
Col. Homer E. Carrico, plans and 
training officer, when that officer 
was on a tour of inspection. When 
told who the visitor was, he said, 
courteously: “Sir, I don’t doubt you 
are the plans and training officer, 
but you'll have to get permission, 


like anyone else to get through.” 
Colonel Carrico got the requisite 
permission and then commended 


Mediros for his attention to duty. 
“A good soldier,” was the way he 
put it. 

While the SEOOND ARMY MA- 
NEUVERS were on, somewhere in 
Tennessee, the population of the little 
town of Lebanon swelled to three 
times its normal size on weekends. 
The proprietor of a tourist home 
was surprised when a_ soldier 
knocked at her door and inquired 
if he could rent her bathtub. “TI 
come from Washington,’ he _ ex- 
plained. “It’s even more crowded 
than this. So if nobody’s going to 
take a bath tonight, I can hunt up 
a blanket and sleep in the tub.” 

Romance was found on a merry- 
go-round. About a year ago T/S 
Clarence Buskirk, 95th FA Bn., was 
strongly intrigued by a young lady 
he saw for the first time on one 
ef the wooden horses of a merry- 
go-round at an amusement park near 
Los Angeles, In some way he per- 
suaded the lovely girl to accom- 
pany him for several rides on a 
roller-coaster. He must have done 
ali right, for the two, the bride be- 
ing Miss Elizabeth Bakanics of Los 
Angeles, were married in the Chapel 
ef the Chimes at PINE CAMP, N. Y. 

“Buck, Private, 31342150,” was the 
reply given to an intelligence offi- 
cer who was trying to extract in- 
formation from a “prisoner” during 
an inter-regimental field exercise of 
the 244th Infantry, the “Panther Di- 
vision,” at CAMP ROBINSON, Ariz., 

A come, soldier,” the 
@fficer commented. “There's nothing 





ber,” and proceded to fish out the 
“prisoner's” dog tags. There, on 
brand-new plates, was the soldier’s 
name. He was “Buck, Private,” after 
all, being Pfc. Arthur L. Buck, Com- 
pany E. 

Set. Joe Watrous of the 20th 
Armored Division, CAMP CAMP- 
BELL, Ky., doesn’t like eating break- 
fast, when he is out on bivouac, 
in the black of night. He reached 
for a piece of bread when sud- 
denly, what seemed like a_ piece 
of cold steel passed over his hand. 
He pulled his hand away sharply, to 
discover that the mess sergeant had 
deposited a good-sized chunk of but- 
ter on it, mistaking Watrous’ hand 
for a slice of bread. 


The ilth Airborne Division at 
CAMP MACALL, N. C., has a new 
recruit in the pérson of Pvt, Blue 
Barron, noted orchestra leader and 
arranger of music. The stocky maes- 
tro is taking his basic before going 
to work in the division’s special 
service office. Barron said he joined 
the Airborne “Because I’ve heard a 
lot about it and I want to learn 
to be a soldier the hard way.” 

Lt. Paul A. Wrap, adjutant of the 
68th Tankers at CAMP COOKE, 
Calif., received a query from one of 
his men: “Nobody sick, nobody 
dead, Can I have a five-day exten- 


sion on my furlough?” And what 
do you think happened? He didn’t 
get the extension. 

Just one look at Pfc. Hubert G. 


Calloway, who is a cook in the 580th 
Battalion at CAMP STEWART, Ga., 
is enough to convince anyone that 
he knows how to handle food. He 
stretches six feet two inches and 
weights 335 pounds. He has been 
in the Army nine years, eight of 
them spent in mess halls, and dur- 
ing that time has added 135 pounds. 
“The only way I can account for 
my added 135 pounds is my own 
food, which I've always eaten,” Cal- 
loway explains, “The boys seem to 
like it, too.” 

Pvt, Stanley Nawakowski of the 
14th Detachment, Special Troops, 
CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky., has a gal 
up North who sends him about 10 
letters a week. Stanly seems to send 
about as many back. Feeling that 
his expressions in plain Yankee were 
not endearing enough, he began 
writing his most sugary phrases in 
both English and Polish. Lately with 
the help of Private Ong, a buddie, 
he has been adding expressions in 
Chinese. His fellow barrack-mates 
aré trying to figure out the na- 
tionality of the lady. Some of them 
visualize her asking sOmeone to 
translate the Polish and then run- 
ning over to the neighborhood laun- 





dry to get the Chinese love words 
translated inte English. 









Ten-Shun Tension 

LONDON—tThe soup got cold and 
the beer went flat at the Army of- 
ficers’ mess in Grosvenor House. 
Several hundred . officers stood 
rigidly at attention and listened to 
a phonograph go suddenly haywire 
and play The Star-spangled Banner 
three times. The public add-ess sys- 
tem had just finished “When You 
Wore A Tulip,”—there was a pause 
and then everyone snapped to at- 
tention as the United States’ anthem 
began. When it started the second 
time, no one smiled, but when it be- 
gan the first notes of the fourth 
playing looks of query went round 
the group. Relief came when the 
machine stopped, with stutters and 
mutters, in the middle of “The 
dawn’s early light” phrase. The din- 
ner was proceded with duly. 


The Beer Ran Out 


NAPLES—The old oaken bucket 
went dry. The last of the 175,000 
bottles of beez which the Germans 
somehow missed has been consumed, 
Signorina Madonna, the  barrel- 
shaped belle of the Peroni brewery 
on Via Nuova Capidimonte, who has 
been besieged by thirsty Yanks ever 
since the source of supply became 
known, is no longer popular. Today 
the Signorina is surrounded by 
nothing but empty bottles and a 
wad of lire. She is very sad, she 
says. However, better news looms, 
since the manager of the brewery, 
Mario Pascal, has announced that 
he has made a deal with the Amer- 
ican Army to get into production 
again. When the assembly line gets 
into action he will be able to turn 
out 24,000 bottles per day. It will 
be about two months, however, be- 
fore the machinery sabotaged by 
the Germans can be repaired. Even 
after the first brew goes into the 
vats it must stand for five weeks 


4| before being put on the market, ac- 


cording to Pascal’s contract with 
the Army. The brew will still be 
made under the Pilsner formula, 
even though the Czech brewmaster 
left town with the Jerries. It con- 
tains four per cent alcohol and 
about ten per cent sugar eatract. 
But there is better news in the 
offing — perhaps. Pascal’s company 
also has a big brewery in Rome. 
And the Jerries may also be made 
to forget the supply there when 
they are driven from that city. 


Sunny (?) Italy 

WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY—It’s about time someone 
killed the myth about Sunny Italy. 
Outside of the fact that the sun 
never shines in Italy, the weather 
is great. It doesn’t rain all the time 
in Italy. Sometimes it snows. Some- 
times it rains and snows. The effect 
of all this moisture on the Italian 
people is noticeable. Rain makes the 
hair grow. This is why there are so 
many barber shops in Italy, Another 
effect of all the rain and snow is 
mud. Italian mud is a rich, creamy 
mixture which resembles chocolate 
ice cream. It can be used as a sub- 
stitute for glue and makes excel- 
lent mud pies which are sold on the 
streets under the name of peanut 
brittle. It is also put into small 
round cans and dispensed by shoe 
shine boys as American polish. 


Real American Girl 

LONDON—She may be Lady 
Cavendish in Burke’s Peerage, but 
she is plain “Adele” to hundreds of 
American soldiers who crowd into 
Rainbow corner every day—a good- 
humored, wise-cracking gizl who 
writes their letters and does their 
shopping for them. Some of them 
remember when, as Adele Astaire, 
she and her brother Fred formed 
the top dancing team of American 
musical comedy. “Hey, how about 
our dance, Adele?” a buck pvivate 
called out, and in a moment Lady 
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Cavendish was on the floor in a fox- 
trot. After the private she danced 
with a sergeant and then with an- 
other private. Adele spends six af- 
ternoons weekly at her desk, writ- 
ing letters for American boys, and 
in spare moments takes them out 
with her to shop for presents to 
send home. She is as American as 
a hot-dog or a corner drug store. 
The other day she got hot when 
one of the boys accused her of be- 
ing English. 


A Sale In Algiers 

ALGIERS — Soldiers, sailors and 
WACs turned out in numbers again 
for the second Army Exchange Ser- 
vice gift sale, which took place at 
Le Fashinable, 30 rue d’Isly. First 
thing to give out was the supply of 
leather portfolios. Exhausted soon 
afterward was the stock of em- 
broidered slippers and choukourous 
(fancy Morrocan hand bags.) “You 
should have seen the boys snap up 
these ‘African zoot suits,” said Cpl. 
Ben Morgan, one of the GI sales 
clerks, holding up a baggy bernous. 
Then he told about selling leather 
slippers. “They would come in and 
ask for a certain size—well, those 
slippers don’t have any sizes marked 
in them. So they’d lean on the coun- 
ter, take off a shoe and try them on 
—officers and all.” 


The Readingest Army 

HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN 
ARMY, North Africa—This reading- 
est Army in history has had its 
troubles getting enough books to 
keep its men satisfied. Special ser- 
vice. officers and men have done 
everything but sit down end write 
books themselves in an effort to get 
precious volumes to the soldiers of 
this theatre. But this condition 
promises to be remedied by the War 
Department’s plan to send 200,000 
books per month, beginning Jan. 1, 
to serve this headquarters. Right 
now the theatre receives an average 
of 12 tons weekly of magazines, and 
this exclusive of any private sub- 
scriptions. But this doesn’t any 
where nearly fill the demand. 


+ 
Surprised Buddies 

NAPLES—tThey sat there holding 
hands and looking at one another 
steadily. Then he asked, “How did 
you find me?” She began telling the 
details of landing with a newly-ar- 
rived WAC contingent, figuring out 
this APO address and concluding 
that he was here too. “Then I be- 
gan asking if your unit was some- 
where in this country and when I 
found it was they couldn’t keep me 
from finding you.” “Gee, you're 
swell,” he said, “I still can’t believe 
it.” The dance band began making 
a lot of noise so they went out on 
the terrace and stood holding hands. 
Two or three of his friends came 
along just then, looked the lady 
over, and said: “Hello, how about 
an introduction?” “Sute,” said Pvt. 
Alvin Bailey. “This is my mother, 
Mrs. Teresa Bailey.” 


They Scored the Touch 

ON THE VOLTURNO —Now it 
can be told that in one of the cross- 
ings of the famed river an engineer 
outfit commanded by a former foot- 
ball coach pulled a hidden ball trick 
which fooled the Germans. The 
coach is Col. Robert E. Coffey, who 
in peace times coached the South 
Dakota State grid team. This time 
the touchdown play called for a 
bridge across the river. Every t!me 
the engineers approached the de- 
sired bridge site German shell fire 
drove them off. Finally they waited 
till night, then returned and set out 
smoke pots. The Jerries, still play- 
ing smart, shelled the site through 
the smoke. Meanwhile Colonel Cof- 
fey’s team had gone to another site, 
where unnoticed they scored the 
winning points by building the 
bridge. 





JERSEY CITY QM DEPOT, JER- 
SEY CITY, N. J.—The newest item 
to undergo improvement by the 
Quartermaster Corps is the apron- 
Style toilet kit. With the new de- 
velopments in design the Quarter- 
master Corps anticipates buying 
350,000 every two months for resale 
overseas. 

Made of polyviny!] butryal, a water- 
proof material, the new toilet kit 
has roomy, extension-type pockets 
with a gusset along the bottom and 
sides. Tests have proved more 
items of varying sizes can be stored 
in the new kit, since the old style 
packet had flat seams losing valuable 
space and causing a bulky package 
when not in use and rolled up. 


New Convenience 


An inner pocket is included in one 
of the boxes for storing small items, 
making it possible for the soldier to 





find things without searching 


Apron-style Toilet Kit Is 


Improved by Quartermaster 


through every pocket. 

Measuring 11 inches by 18 inches, 
the entire kit is washable and is 
equipped with ties a yard long on 
each side. Large men find this extra- 
long tie a convenience, while aver- 
age or small men use the ties to 
swing around the waist twice and 
really anchor the kit. 

Lt, Seymour F. Silver, Purchasing 
and Contracting Officer here, says 
that the toilet kit is proving more 
and more useful to men in the field 
especially when there are no wash- 
ing facilities or tables on which to 
place toilet articles. Maj. Harold R. 
Giblin, Q. M. C., Officer-in-Charge of 
the Overseas Resale Branch, hints 
at the adaptability of the kit to 
purposes other than that for which 
it was devised. The major points 
out that in an emergency some 
mechanics have used the apron-style 





kit for tools, and nurses for surgical 
instruments. 












Sergeant’s Cover | j 


Saves Men’s Liveg’ | 


t 






WASHINGTON — S/Sgt. Narr 
Beam, a member of an infantry y 
of the 2th Division, showeg 
high qualities of infantryman 
and courage when, as leader of 
advance squad in the Baka 
area in New Georgia, he gave sing 
cover to the movement of his » 
and averted heavy loss of life, 4 
War Department disclosed 
week. 

Leading his squad, which was » 
ing as the point of his comps 
advance party, Sergeant Beam 
ceeded cautiously toward a Jap 
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bivouac area, when suddenly “ 
enemy opened fire from ut 


camouflaged positions at extremes 
close range. 

Coolly and efficiently he posteg yj 
men in more advantageous posit 


and engaged in a fire fight an 
the enemy, meanwhile dispatching force 
runner to inform the company « Our 
mander of the situation, mol 


ons 
wil 
rs. 
enlis 
and 
mn Sunde 
3 


Sergeant Beam killed one of # 
enemy with his submachine 
then seized an automatic rifle f 
a wounded comrade and killed 
more Japanese who were firing f, 
positions at a greater range. 

When he received the order 












withdraw, he held his squad as ! ie 
covering force to protect the with, a det 
drawal of the platoon. Then hWieiate fo 
sent his own men back singly whilig plan: 
he remained behind to cover theifige reaso 
movement. 

J 
Christmas Hinting pec! 
Brings 42 Results seprin' 

ts ar 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—“De 
Mom,” wrote Pfc. Alvin Hirsch 
his mother, “I haven’t even had ti 
to think what I want Santa Claus 
bring me—all we've done for ft 
past coupla weeks is hike, hike, 


war 
hat we 
rst hea 
anging 








And my feet are killing me.” _ noe 
He wrote the same thing to h ee 
father, and his grandmother, and hi my Ait 


Aunt Ellie, and his married sis' 
and, even his girl friend. 

Just the same, he was one 
prised private when he opened 
packages Christmas morning 
found that well-meaning friends 
relatives had sent him a grand te 
of 42 pairs of socks! 
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ONE OF Kelly Field’s 
Army typists is Geraldine Cook, 
has only one hand, but who 
along regularly at 60 words per n 
ute. Geraldine lost her hand 
taking a stenographic course at } 
school, but worked out her own ty 
ing system and now keeps up wil 
most of the two-handed typists, 
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AN ARMY MAN who likes s—a, 











os : : F 
walk in his spare time is ChoPiiy, .° 
lain Carl E. Haerius, COMEM we 





Roberts, Calif., a relative of 
famous Swedish runner, 
der Haegg. Chaplain Hae 
has issued a chalenge to @& 
50-year-old Chaplain in 
United States to a 100 





bers, 
’ ge 
ce 


by 
divi 
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walk. He is 5]. 
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“Arnold Reports on the AAF at War 
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: From the Air Forces Commander to the nena A of War 


the nations of the world in military 

— but not in plans and ideas, 
November, 1938, the Chief of i 

oe Air Corps called aviation manu- 

facturers together. He asked them 

to plan for unprecedented expansion, 


Introduction 


Two years after Pearl Harbor we have reached the moment when the 
change in our strategic position has become apparent to all. It is 


was plain that for us the beginning has ended; for our enemies, the end 


2M pai 


| > He could guarantee them no funds, 
am After a period of desperate, if resourceful, maneuvering with consis- offer them no contracts, He asked 
Jap tly outnumbered forces, the United Nations have mounted and are them to prepare to double and triple 
nly thy yt to mount greater crushing aerial offensives on every front. The 


their plants, to become assembly 
plants, with sub-assemblies to be 
produced by the automotive and 
other industries—whoever could do 
the job. The aviation industry be. 
gan making heavy outlays for ex. 
pansion. 


Without aggressive action, the 
Army Air Force would have been 
unable to put its expansion plang 
into being. 

On January 12, 1939, the President 
asked Congress for a $300-million Air 
Corps appropriation. This money 
would provide for personnel in 
greater numbers, and increase our 
plane production to 5,500 a year. It 
would strengthen air bases and build 


n my Air Forces are now in the process of fulfilling an historic and 
xtreme! sive mission. 
; “No man, no group of men and no combination of groups could possibly 
osted hi created the Army Air Forces. We have become a reality through 
positi outpouring of the will and energy of an entire nation. In the most 
zht and personal sense, the building of what is now the world’s largest 
itching force involved one hundred and thirty million people. 
ANY © Our enterprise reached into the lives of every American. Industries 
mobilized, plants were constructed or converted with dazzling speed, 
lions of our citizens pulled up stakes and pitched into the work at 
. of tar with the spirit, resourcefulness and enthusiasm of our country’s 
ae meers. The high school graduate put his diploma in a bureau drawer 
et enlisted as an aviation cadet. The housewife became a welder, three 
illed Mousand miles from home. The farmer and his family walked to church 
Sunday, to save half a gallon of gas for use over embattled Henderson 
d. The skill, devotion, and hope of our people were focused on the 
order my Air Forces. 
lad as At regular intervals the Army Air Forces have reported to the nation, 


‘ing é 
e. 


t new ones in Panama, Alaska, Puerto 
the withgr a democratic people has the right to know. Now, the time is appro- Rico and Hawaii. It would provide 
Then wiate for a more detailed account of our operations and an analysis of primary flight training for 20,000 
gly whiljgr plans. It is also possible to release information previously withheld men. It would furnish “educational” 
ver their reasons of military security. 


orders for industry, so it could pres 
pare for mass production. 

To provide airmen to fly the planes 
then being built it was necessary to 
expand Army Air Force training 
facilities at once. The Army Air 
Forces did not have sufficient ine 


Section One: Before Pearl Harbor 


yeprints for air power, 1935-1939, 
ts and liabilities. 











o.—"De war expansion structors to train 2,400 pilots a year, 
lirsch at we learned in Europe; observers abroad, 1939-1941. To build another Randolph Field to 
had timiy ct heavy bombers keep our lines open. handle 500 pilots a year would take 
| Claus fisencing demands of air war. five years. The idea was criticized 
for t nging as being against precedent, but heads 
ike, ( r, ined oper. of our civilian flying schools were 
1e” The resourcefulness and energy of (8) We planned — pe eatied ta bar he Army Ale ores, 
P ur people would have been of little| ations with the Army round T : A ‘> te cae 
1g to hei against our enemies if the| Forces and the Navy, such as have hey were to get rea y ~4 ms 
r, and Miimy Air Forces had not begun pre-| taken place in the Aleutians, in huge yy in poms GB ay ~~ 
ed sistiirstions for war long before Pearl| Italy, and in the Southwest Army Air Force could offer them no 
bor, By December 7, 1941, we! Pacific. contracts at the time to justify 
—_ in low gear, and were shifting (9) Our research program put pon gg Be ge cage yh A - 
re » second. That we were rapidly| special emphasis on high-altitude s, 


ding up our strength at that} flight, and we refused to become ae ete at vy BR — 

ee Deasle he cceseting | ernane when on Osteher 38 to 12,000 pilots a year, and later to 
} many people by succeeding} 1935, the first experimental Flying spending substantial sums on re- | reflect at all the tremendous hu- 30,000. We could not * peasibly hanes 
nts. But due in large part to} Fortress, the XB-17, crashed and | search projects, although it could | man effort involved in designing |} sined so many cirnien co quiday 
initiative of our Commander-in-| burned on its test flight at Wright | not match the millions being pour- | and producing a new plane. aineus these schecte. Teter, Gur 
ef, we did not start this war from) Field. We ordered 13 more at | ed into Nazi-subsidized laborator- 




















































Cook, The Air Corps always endeavored | pilot training rate has left these 
00 ; once. ies. to nourish the aviation industry with | earlier goals far behind. 

who When the conflict was thrust upon (10) The General Headquarters (4) At the time of Pearl Harbor, | experimental and sustaining orders.| American production of military 
aie ' we were already exploiting our) Air Force was also responsible | our principle airplanes were flying | Although at our air bases for many | and commercial transport planes in 


se at h 

own 
$s up Wi 
pists, 


onal war resources and we were| for our present ideas of organiza- successfully. The production of | years we were often grounded for | 1939 totaled 2,400 planes. Hitler had 
biting them despite handicaps) tion, maintenance and supply. It | B-17 Flying Fortress bombers had | lack of gasoline due to lean appro! used over 3,000 planes in one cam~ 
obstacles. was obvious long before 1935 that | pegun in 1938. The B-24 Liberator | priations, experimental work went paign—the conquest of Poland. How- 
In the nineteen-thirties, when air} mere numbers of planes were not | was designed in 1938, and mass pro- | on, ever, quantity orders from the 
r was the unseen guest at those) enough. A powerful air force was | quction begun early in 1941. The The Air Corps also followed the|Army Air Forces began coming 
conferences which marked the} the combined result of airmen, air | {iberator was the result of the | policy, in contrast to foreign na-| through in 1940. The appropriations 
march to power, the Army Air} bases, air supply, and airplanes. | army Air Forces’ desire for a long- | tions, of having two or more com-|of 1939 also provided money for re« 

which preceded the Army| For example, over 150,000 different | jange running mate for the Flying panies endeavor to develop the same|search. For instance in February, 
Forces, had drawn its blueprints} items of maintenance and supply | Fortress. In football language, We | type of plane. We believed in com-| 1940, we could announce the longe 
war. Those blueprints go back] must be kept on hand at air bases | sought a good ball-carrier who was | petition and individual enterprise. | sought cold weather testing labora 
1935 when the General Headquar-| for a modern air force to operate. | just as good at long end runs as | As a result, designers came up with] tory at Fairbanks, Alaska. This sta- 

Air Force was established.| And perhaps most important of | },. was at off-tackle smashes. We | somewhat similar planes of different| tion was built because we saw the 
viously, the Army’s air power| all is an industrial production sys | thought of the B-24 in terms of | qualities, such as the B-17 and| need of flying across the North At- 
been under the piecemeal direc-) tem to replace planes lost in | patrol and transport as well a8 | B-24, and the B-25 and B-26, and our|lantic, in the Arctic, and across the 
of Corps Commanders. A ten combat. bombardment, and it has perform- | many types of fighters. Each plane} Pole. 

























program was begun in 1935,; The working life of any airplane} ed all three functions splendidly. | has its strong points, It is sub-| What We Have Learned in Europes 
though the Army Air Forces re-/{js short. I can now reveal that in} The B-25 Mitchell medium bomber | mitted that this policy has shown its Observers Abroad, 1939-1941 
eived but a small fraction of the/ one of our theaters, the typical Fly-| was designed in 1938, and mass | value in combat, through a more} After war broke out in September, 
Ppomised funds. ing Fortress is at present in opera-| production was begun in February | versatile air force, and that it must | 1939, the Army Air Forces took ad- 
Today, when American bombers fly} tion 231 days before it {ts lost in] 1941. The B-26 Marauder medium | be continued. vantage of the bloody lessons being 
Bb successful mission in any theater| combat or damaged mechanically in| bomber was designed in 1939 and In the pre-war period, the Army| learned in the skies over Europe. We 
war, their achievement goes back/routine flights so that it ts torn| production started in February, | Air Forces had liabilities, too. had observers abroad at various 
the blueprint of the General|}down and used to rebuild other} 1941. Design of the P-38 Lock- These were the lack of funds, the| times, including the Commanding 


iquarters Air Force. Our oper-| B-17’s, and the crew assigned to| heed Lightning fighter began in | people’s aversion to all forms of| General, General Spaatz, and Gen- 
ns were based on the needs and| another plane. During this average} May, 1936; the first flight was in | war which forced us into make-| eral Kenney. Although foreign nas 
ms of our own hemisphere,| life period, in addition to the nu-| February, 1939; and the first | shift methods. The Army Air Forces| tions were buying planes in this 
h its vast seas, huge land areas,| merous practice, training, test, sup-| planes came from the production | had to teach the nation that large| country, they were reluctant to re 
t distances, and varying terrains | ply, administration and ferry fights,| lines in January, 1941. P-39 Aira- | numbers of Planes did not in them-} lease any combat data, This kept 
climates. If we could fly here,| the average B-17 will fly 21 combat} cobra and P-40 Warhawk fighter | selves constitute air power; we had|ys from producing combat planes 
could fly anywhere, and such} missions in this particular theater.| production began in 1940. P-47 | to show the folly of “the numbers with the latest features. We were 
proved to be the case. This is true today—but may not be| Thunderbolt fighter production be- | racket.” We designed different | not building the world’s best or late 
We operated under these prin-| true tomorrow, for war changes con-| gan in November, 1941. The P-5Sl | planes to do different jobs, and| est features. We were not building 

s: stantly. In some other theaters, the} Mustang fighter was in produc- | shouted from the hangar ‘tops that|the world’s best or latest combat 
a) The No. 1 job of an air force | typical B-17 functions several times] tion for the British at the time no one “super-plane” could do every- planes. Something had to be done 
is bombardment. We must have | as long as this before it Is replaced. | of Pearl Harbor. thing. ‘Phe Army Air Forces had to| and done quickly or our factories 
‘range bombers which can hit Assets and Liabilities (5) Great as our industrial pro- | educate some of its own officers, ac-| would have been committed to the 
enemy before he hits us; in From 1935 to 1938 the Army Air] duction was, we were faced with |customed to struggling along for} production of thousands of planes 
the best defense is attack. | Forces, despite extremely limited] the staggering job of conversion. | years on bread and water budgets,| that may or may not have been able 
value of long-range bombard- | budgets, developed detailed plans for| Industries with no aviation manu- | to the fact that unprecedented ex-/to meet those of the oe ys or 
t has since been shown in the /a fighting air arm. ‘The nation] facturing experience whatever had | pansion was not only possible, but| Germans on even terms, An un _ 
of Midway and the Bis- | would have no part of any kind of] to convert their plants. Of the | that there was no other choice. __| standing was reached ae, @ 
tk Sea, in the campaigns of war, but as military men we could greatest aid in this program was Antiquated air doctrines were still| foreign purchasers could buy 7 
h Africa and New Guinea, in | only watch the German Luftwaffe’s| Tt. General William Knudsen, | common. Many citizens still thought our American factories ery * 4 
campaign from the air against | growth and redouble our efforts. We] then civilian head of the Office of in terms of the last war—of heroic they furnished us with the lates 
facilities in the heart of Ger- | could get ready, even we were not| production Management. Aviation | pilots in dogfights over France—|information on combat improve- 

° permitted to buy more than a few] companies sent their own trained |even though the bloody proving | ments, and (2) our planes then in 
2) Our planes must be able to | planes each year. people to teach personnel in other | grounds of China, Ethiopia, Spain,| production were modified by our 
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tion under all climatic condi- Before we entered the war we had| jndustries, and they received new | and Britain showed otherwise. They | aviation industry to be up to date, 
from the North to South}resources that we could not count] jdeas in return. Only in America | did not realize that the plane had| without additional cost to the United * 

on: would a piano company believe broken down all boundaries of time| States. We would not release planes 

believed in daylight (1) We had the best aircrew that it could convert to building | and distance; that even our inland| unless our own were as good as or 

ons, material in the world. Our youth | airplane wings in a few months, | cities were within bombing range of| better than the Meese used in the 

J ) We operated with a precision | were accustomed to teamwork, and do it. A tire manufacture | the enemy. aerial war over Europe. 
bsight. competition, and mechanical pro- | built fuselages and tail surfaces. A | Pre-War Expansion: Growing Pains It was clear that modern combat 
‘iG We developed highly-trained cesses. The mechanical knowledge former pickle plant turned out air- As of January 1, 1944, it can be| put a premium on heavier guns, 


accustomed to working as | and experience gained from re- | plane skis and floats, and a manu- | revealed that the Army Air Forces| leakproof gas tanks, greater fighter 
p building a $10 used car has doubt- | facturer of girdles and corsets be- | number 2,385,000 officers and men, as|range, protective armor, and tail 
8) We believed In the strategic | less saved the life of many an | gan making parachutes. was planned two years ago. Yet| guns for bombers. When tail guns 
sion bombing of key targets | American by enabling him to (6) Since the last World War the | only a few years ago, the Command-| were put on the B-17, a large num- 














in the enemy’s territory, such | “nurse” a damaged plane home. Air Corps had followed two poli- |ing General knew literally every|ber of Jap pilots were shot down 
‘airplane factories, aluminum (2) Our commercial airlines were | cies in relation to the aviation in- | man in the Air Corps. And at one| before they caught on to the fact. 
ts, and submarine building flying more miles than all the rest dustry. Airplane research and | time in the earliest days, the present They just kept coming in to attack 
> likes 's—as illustrated today by 8th of the world’s airlines put to- development is time-consuming, |Commanding General constituted|from the rear and were —— 
. Be orce operations from England gether. The standard commercial heartbreaking and costly. To de | exactly one-third of all Army fitying blown apart, until one smart ap 
2 1S Germany. transport, the DC-3, was to be- sign and build just one 8 foot | personnel. We were then a section| waiting to come in watched his 
is, COM We practiced tactical opera- | come one of the Army’s best mill- | wheel on the experimental B-19 |of the Signal Corps. friends go down, and then few home 


ive of ti “Im co-operating with ground tary transports, as the C-47 Sky- heavy bomber cost $40,000. It can The expansion of our personnel be-| with the news. 


We used fighters, dive train. The airlines had trained| now be stated that a total of | gan in 1938 when the Army Air The Army Air Force put its faith 




















: . . . 
net, aril bers, and light bombers for at- men whom we could call on to $852,000 was spent in developing | Forces had about 1300 officers and|in the American 50-caliber machine 
n Ho ung enemy airfields, commun!- increase our experience level, We the P-38 fighter, or $113 per pound. | 18,000 men, with a Reserve of 2800] gun. _ The gun was based on the 
je to Gy centers, motor convoys, and also had in 1939 some 30,000 civ- Some experimental planes are | officers and 400 men. In 1938 we|30-caliber Browning, but the larger 


by ry of hedge-hopping ilian pilots, who could fly or train never mass-produced, although we | were building 100 military planes a| caliber was an idea Army Ordnance 
Such operations have oth#rs. learn valuable things ffom them, |month. We had 1600 planes. We developed, starting with a German 
i dividends in North Africa. (3) The aviation industry was and the foregoing figures do not |then ranked about seventh among | 50-caliber anti-tank rifle of the last 
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Building An 


war. Our men have killed thou- 
sands of Nazis and Japs with this 
80-caliber gun. 

By May of 1940, about 2000 planes 
had been sent to France and Britain, 
planes that we ourselves were to 
need so badly later. By early 1940 
the aviation industry had doubled 
its workers. The dozen industries 
which made aircraft had increased 
by subcontracting to several thou- 
sand. 

In April of 1941, the General 
Headquarters Air Force became the 
ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Air Forces, 
which not only defended the North 
American continent but also became 
the training grounds for our over- 
seas air forces. About this time Wwe 
also began our first work on military 
air routes across the Pacific, but the 
routes across the North and South 
Atlantic, and the aid given to their 
establishment by civilian airlines 
and contractors did not come until 
some time later. When the National 
Guard was called up in August of 
1940, the Air Forces gained many 
officers and men with valuable flying 
experience so badly needed in our 
expansion, When the Navy’s de- 
stroyers were exchanged in Septem- 
ber, 1940, for bases in the Caribbean, 
we gained immeasurably by having 
advanced airdromes for over water 
operations. 

When Germany attacked Norway 
fn April, 1940, it was another victory 
for air power. When prevented 
from moving thousands of troops in 
ships, the Germans moved them by 
air. The Germans would have been 
in a difficult situation had Norway 
destroyed its airports. The control 
of airports was shown to be of para- 
mount importance. We learned many 
things from those operations—ideas 
and practices that were invaluable 
to us later. Today, for instance, in 
the Southern Pacific, we are forcing 
the Japs out of one locality after 
another by seizing airports which 
are then used by our planes to cut 
off Jap supply lines, and thus make 
their bases untenable. 

After Dunkerque, Great Britain 
needed planes to stave off the threat- 
ened invasion. The Army Air 
Force sent its own desperately need- 
ed aircraft to the Royal Air Force. 
During the fiscal year 1940, the 
Army Air Force actually received 
only 886 airplanes of all types from 
the manufacturers. However, as 
Hitler’s conquests continued, the 
Army Air Force production goal was 
jumped to 10,000 airplanes. With the 
fall of France in May-June 1940, the 
goal was set by our Commander-in- 
Chief at 50,000 planes a year. 

It was a stupendous number, but 
every one was determined to meet 
this challenge. 

In plane production, the only limit 
in the future was to be the limit 
of American labor and engineering 
skill. To build our vastly more com- 
plicated planes, the airplane and en- 
gine manufacturers, automobile 
builders, and makers of sub as- 
semblies and parts had to train their 
own workers and thousands of new 
ones who had had no previous me- 
chanical experience. In addition to 
doubling and tripling their floor 
space for added production and buy- 
ing machine tools anywhere they 
could, they had to start schools, 
cafeterias, lunch rooms—and even 
provide homes—whole towns of them 
—for the new workers to live in. 

First Heavy Bombers Kept Our 

Lines Open 

The “numbers racket” was not en- 
tirely dead, as many people thought 
that planes in large numbers—any 
kind of them—would win the war. 
Few people realized the need for 
heavy bombers in quantity. The 
Army Air Force was again forced 
into makeshift methods. By agree- 
ing early in 1940 to a program which 
included a large number of light, 
trainer type planes, the total num- 
ber of planes on order was increased 
considerably and the Air Force plan 
for securing 200 heavy bombers was 
accepted. Thus the Army Air Force 
was to get its first heavy bombers 
in what were then fairly large num- 
bers. If we had not had these big 
bombers after Pearl Harbor—the 

e*irplanes capable of flying the Pacific 
and the Atlantic—we could not have 
kept our combat units supplied with 
ag and key equipment in the 

r off corners of the world. 

During this period of pre-Pearl 
Harbor preparation the Army Air 
Forces were especially indebted to 
General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, 
for his profound grasp of air power 
and for his executive skill in work- 
ing out an expanding air program 
despite obstacles. 

By January 15, 1941, the Army Air 
Forces had grown to 6,180 officers, 
7,000 flying cadets, and 88,000 enlisted 
men. Meanwhile we were short of 
aircraft of all kinds, due in part to 
sending planes to our Allies. 

Mr. Robert A, Lovett became As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air in 
April, 1941, after having served for 

months as Special Assistant 
the Secretary of War. Two major 
tives to which he devoted him- 


Air Force With No Square Pegs In Round Hol - 


taking of Nazi plane production in 
the shortest possible time, and the 
streamlining of our organization. 
Both of these objectives were ac- 
complished, enabling the Army Air 
Forces to become a striking arm 
which could carry the war to the 


enemy. 

Demands 
There has never been a time since 
war began in Europe that our air 
needs were not in a state of change 
from day to day. Combat develop- 
ments caused changes to be made 
in accessories, armament, and armor, 
as well as aircraft and engines. 
These changes slowed production 
until the modifications could be 
made in the planes coming down the 
lines. 
In England the great need in the 
earlier days of the war was for in- 
terceptors designed for maximum 
climb, maneuverability and speed. 
These were perfect for bringing 
down German bombers over Eng- 
land. But how different is air war 
in 1943 when we are sending our 
bombers by the hundreds over Ger- 
many. The requirements are now 
focused on the matter of longer 
fighting range, to protect our bomb- 
ers from enemy interceptors over 
Germany. And those persons who 
think that after the costly and time- 
consuming defeat of Germany, we 
can by a simple order fly our planes 
to China, bomb Tokyo, and bring 
Japan toher knees, do not yet under- 
stand the need for vast supply lines, 
well-equipped bases, and planes built 
to fight under entirely different con- 
ditions from those that prevail in 
Europe. No two theaters of war 
have been the same, and they prob- 
ably never will be. 


The Lend Lease Act of March 11, 
1941, put our aid to our Allies on a 
sound basis. When Germany at- 
tacked the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, Hitler put on an aerial show 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
He claimed the U. S. S. R. Air Force 
was “destroyed,” but it was not. It 
had reserves but it needed key 
equipment, which was rushed from 
Britain and the United States. Mean- 
while, the fight put up by the 
Greeks delayed the Germans some- 
what, Their march into the U.S.S. R. 
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Germany required ten years to 
create her Luftwafte; we were re- 
quired to build our air force in one, 
and to fight with it in four corners 
of the world at the same time. By 
December 7th, 1941, our expansion 
program had been well started. The 
Army Air Forces then had a two- 
fold task: to build up a gigantic 
training system, and to hold off the 
enemy until we could build up 
strength to take the offensive. 

Most people have forgotten the 
threats of continental invasion thst 
existed after Pearl Harbor. With 
the Navy, we patrolled the North 
American Continent. We kept our 
aerial supply lines open across the 
seas. When the Japs took Wake and 
Guam we adopted a football play— 
reverse the field and cross the At- 
lantic. Later we were able to switch 
to other island stepping stones 
which had been prepared. Thus we 
were able to send planes to the Far 
East across the Pacific and also by 
a route across Africa. We never let 
the Japs cut us off—if we had, they 
might have overrun the entire Pa- 
cific, and it would then have taken 
many years to drive them out. 


The task of the Army Air Forces 
was not only to build the world’s 
most powerful striking force but also 
to deliver planes and their acces- 
sories to our Allies as well. From 
Australia, the Pacific, China, India, 
the Soviet Union, the Near East, 
England—came pleas for more men 
and more planes—but altogether we 
had less’ than enough fully trained 
combat officers for any one theater. 
It was necessary for us to parcel out 
our airplanes among the many who 
urgently needed them in much the 
same manner that water from the 
last canteen is distributed among a 
party lost in the desert. Further- 
more had the Army Air Force sent 
out all its planes from the United 
States, we could not have built the 
foundations for creating and train- 
ing the additional combat units with- 
out which we would never have 
achieved air superiority in the vari- 
ous combat zones, 

Accordingly, during “a period of 





self from the start were the over- 


many months, calls to dispatch air- 





Section Two: Building an Air Force 


The training system: “assembly line” 


was late, and the worst winter in 
many years caught the Germans un- 
prepared. 

At the time we were also building 
up our aerial lines of communication 
and supply across the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. In April, 1941, we 
established weather stations and air- 
fields in Greenland, and we went 
into Iceland in July of that year. 
The Greenland bases were criticized 
on the curious ground that they 
might be attacked—probably be cap- 
tured by the enemy, but we needed 
those bases and had to have them 
even if the losses in holding them 
were heavy. However, we had to 
have experts to lead those men—ex- 
perts who could teach our young air- 
men the mysteries of the Arctic. We 
sought men with knowledge of 
northern conditions wherever we 
could find them. We found one ci- 
vilian expert whose eyesight was so 
poor that withott glasses he could 
not count his fingers, but he was a 
man we needed. We waived his 
visual handicap; he was commis- 
sioned, and has served us well. 

The entire year 1941 was one of 
acceleration, in building bases and 
training facilities, teaching aircrews 
and groundcrews, establishing sup- 
ply depots and supply lines, strength- 
ening our continental defenses, ex- 
panding our aircraft and engine fac- 
tories, furnishing friendly nations 
with more planes and equipment 
than we could spare, and getting 
ready for war. When the Japanese 
attacked on December 7, 1941, we 
may not have had a powerful air 
force but we knew-~ that we soon 
would have one. We had the plans, 
and our organization was growing 
every hour. We knew that we had 
done everything in our power, every- 
thing permitted us by a peace-loving 
nation to prepare to defend that na- 
tion against cruel and cunning foes, 

There was a great deal of German 
propaganda at this time about Hit- 
ler’s “secret weapons.” We had some 
ourselves, but the most valuable 
secret weapon that we had was the 
self-reliant, resourceful American 
soldier. The sixty billion dollars that 
were to be made available for the 
Army Air Forces could accomplish 
nothing without him. 


production. 
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men and airplanes as stop-gaps to 
this or that area had to be refused 
in order to keep our training system 
intact. We had to steel ourselves 
against appeals not only from the 
various Air Forces fighting so val- 
jantly against the enemy, but also 
against equally determined agencies 
in this country. The question was 
asked at the time, “Why do you keep 
these planes in the United States 
when they are needed so badly at 
the fighting fronts?” It is doubtful 
if these people fully realized what 
they asked. Had we acceded to their 
requests, we would never have been 
able to build up the Air Force we 
have today, or even the Air Force 
required to check—not defeat—the 
Japanese and Germans. 


THE TRAINING SYSTEM: 
“ASSEMBLY LINE” PRODUCTION 


The overall program of the Army 
Air Forces was designed on the 
basis of a plan to give us overwhelm- 
ing air superiority over our enemies 
in the shortest possible time. 

There was no question as to 
whether the training program could 
be carried out; the Army Air Forces 
had to become the largest simple 
single educational organization in 
existence in a very short time, Fa- 
cilities were secured, teachers were 
hired, and textbooks were written 
while the first classes were being 
held. At the start there was little 
training equipment, such as bomb- 
sights, navigators’ sextants, or drift 
meters. Worst of all, actual planes 
were lacking. Instructors were 
somewhat in the position of a man 
teaching another to swim by show- 
ing him a glass of water, but we im- 
provised until teaching materials 
were ready, working with mock-ups 
and synthetic aids. 

Nearly five hundred hotels, 
garages, theaters, warehouses, exhi- 
bition halls, parking lots, athletic 
fields, and other structures were 
leased. There was no time to build 
such facilities; to do so would have 
strained the nation’s manpower, 
transportation system, and _ stock 
pile of materials. Leasing also pre- 
vented large outlays of money. The 


plus 


over $1,000 per man, as compared 
with an annual overall housing cost 
of $119 per man in leased facilities. 
Many of these structures are now 
being turned back to their owners. 


Administrative officers were 
needed at once. An Officer Candi- 
date School must function immedi- 
ately. On February 18, 1942, a con- 
ference was called at Army Afr Force 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Qualified officers said it would take 
at least three months to set up the 
school,- They were informed that 
three months were not available; 
Hitler would not wait. The confer- 
ence was held on a Wednesday; the 
first classes were held in leased 
hotels in Miami Beach on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

Experienced Air Forces officers 
were perilously few in number—we 
had to spread them through the 
growing organization. When the 
Allied nations began sending their 
cadets to the United States for train- 
ing, additional duties were put on 
the shoulders of the experienced 
men. At one time foreign cadet 
training required a substantial part 
of our training equipment and per- 
sonnel. About one-third of all our 
facilities were used for this purpose. 
In the United States were trained 
thousands of young men from Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, East 
Indies, China, the Central and South 
American countries, and others. 
Our entire training program had 
to be co-ordinated so that the air 
and ground crew members of the 
United States Army Air Forces 
would complete their individual 
training and form combat teams 
when the planes were ready. Our 
training system could be compared 
with assembly line production. In- 
dividual training produced skilled 
specialists, such as the mechanic or 
bombardier, and the specialists were 
assembled along the line into fight- 
ing teams. Further along, they were 
assembled into still more complex 
combat teams; for instance, the re- 
connaissance units had to become 
thoroughly familiar with ground 
force operations; troop-carrier units 
had to practice with the ground 
units they carried into battle. At 
no place in this assembly line was 
progress easy, not even at the 
earliest stages. As a cadet who had 
just arrived at a basic flying school 
remarked, “The cockpit of a Basic- 
Trainer looks like the Grand Can- 
yon full of alarm clocks.” 

The Army Air Forces built new 
airfields, and trained men on them 
at the same time. It was not un- 
usual to find a training fleld with 
dozens of planes flying above it, bull- 
dozers on the ground finishing the 
earth-work, cement mixers turning 
out concrete for runways yet to be 
built, and men in the open still clear- 
ing the brush off what had been 
grazing land a few weeks before. 

We have been told that German 
youth were taught mathematics, 
meteorology, communications, navi- 
gation, and physics in public schools. 
In that they were smart, for we had 
to take valuable time for such 
ground school work, However, we 
arranged pre-flight instruction as 
soon as possible. The old cadet re- 
quirement of college credits was 
-waived and a comprehensive test 
substituted which revealed a man’s 
potentialities, rather than his aca- 
demic background. 

Technical Training 

The majority of AAF personnel 
are specialists. We trained men to 
repair gun turrets and airplane pro- 
pellers, to operate radio control 
towers, to take aerial photos, repair 
teletypewriter systems, and to per- 
form a thousand other important 
tasks. 

The men were taught that in the 
field they would have to make most 
repairs on the spot, and the results 
of this system have been satisfac- 
tory. 

(1) Not long ago in the Medi- 
terranean area a tactical mission 
was scheduled from an advance air- 
field. Threatening weather made 
de-icing boots mandatory—but two 
or three of the boots on planes had 
been damaged by enemy bullets. 
With no other rubber available, the 
resourceful ground crews took some 
emergency life jackets apart, and 
used the rubber in them to repair 
the boots. The mission went out in 
poor weather, caught and destroyed 
13 enemy aircraft on the ground. 

(2) Recently the Commanding 
General of the Army Alr Forces vis- 
ited a Pacific air base built on a 
barren atoll. First, it had been 
necessary to build docks before sup- 
plies could be unloaded. The men 
then hammered out a smooth land- 
ing field on tough coral rubble, built 
barracks and other facilities. The 
mechanics improvised much of their 
equipment—a good engine hoist was 
made from the washed up timbers 
of a wrecked ship. This  well- 
equipped base was handling peak 
traffic exactly one hundred days 
from the time the first Americans 
waded ashore. 

Advanced Preparation @® 

The Army Air Forces knew that 
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schools were established to 
men for multi-engine aircraft, 
plied tactics, intelligence, troop eaym * 
rier, anti-submarine, and other fyi” 
tions. 

In Florida the Army Air Fy; 
has a Tactical Center. This orgs 
zation constitutes one of the mul 
important elements for the 
training of our air and ground ¢ 
and the testing of equipment whis 
will be used overseas. The men ]j 
work and fight as they will abro 
in organizational units as large ay 
complete task force. Fighter, bom 
er, and patrol missions are ca 
out from a dozen airdromes in 
actual theater of operations abo 
the size of Sicily. Instructors 
advisers are experienced offi 
many have just returned from cp 
bat. All branches of our air y 
reteive such training: air 4 
ground crews, communications me 
service groups, weather men, 
cal units, antiaircraft units, pay 
troops and glider troops. The 1 
tical Center is the last dre 
rehearsal for air war. 


The Tactical Center has oth 
duties, such as working out new 
tics, techniques and procedures to 
used by Air Forces already in actio 
abroad. The standardization of tecM 
nique of operations and employmem! U.S. I 
of planes is not possible in tygmat, Fel 
global war, for 90 times out of ] 
an idea that succeeds in Italy g sa 
not work in New Guinea. Hence dual n 
must be versatile—our tactics mM peed e 
be susceptible to change—our comm enemy . 
manding officers must have i skillec 
nuity and imagination. in incr 
Today, the Army Air Forces 
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Training Policies and Results Bmbat « 
The men in the Army Air Fo tng 
have been prepared in every on of : 
possible to raise their standard i to de: 
efficiency, to reduce the hazards % 
‘combat, and to give them the uppgiile stil 
hand’ over our enemy airmen befom Pilots « 
sending them into combat. After ti Form: 
airman has finished his individupat deal c 
training, he receives combat traigraining | 
ing both in the U. S and in tf ombat a 
theater of war before he goes ong airman’: 
mission. Even then, combat-wise @here has 
ficers watch out for the recruit bers of 
man as much as possible. In tg out of 
business every man’s life is in dous in 
hands of a team—a combat crew. #f now fi; 
As the war continues, emphagg?in trai, 
will naturally shift from the trainiggyell ove 
of vast numbers of new men to fim to th 
training of replacements and to i?» or Say 
creasing the technical knowledge @ times a: 
the men already in service. air in th 
that time comes the U. S. will hagms the 
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unequaled in history. oo 
Our broad training program stic fi 
facilitated by the cooperation of —— 
citizens, our industries, and increas 
schools. The Civilian Pilot Train 
Program of the Civil Aeronautics pite tt 
ministration constituted a valt my Air 
pool from which personnel could _— pe 
drawn. With federal aid, creasi 
tional schools and public schoge year « 
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trained youths as mechanics 
other technicians on a 24-hour 
basis. Government agencies lent 
sistance. The Coast and ode 
Survey helped with maps and char 
The Forest Service provided ™ 
mation on non-critical mat 
Well-known research men in iné 
trial and university laboratories 
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Early in our program we reall 
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round holes regardless of where thy 
came from—just because a man 4 “ 
a good pilot it did not mean that ~ 
was an expert in making paracht that 
or supervising the laying of & Seees 
landing mat. These experts © the “ 
from all walks of life. the ne 
As a result of tremendous © 8 e 
the Army Air Forces equipped of our 
trained airmen to defeat the © The A 
who had been preparing fever to te 
for a decade—and shoot him down @® ,, 
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originat#hsimost zero. If we stopped flying 
s final Mj put the airplanes in hangars we 
This id have no accidents at all. But 
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ren befom Pilots are taught formation fly- 
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In May, 1941, plans were devel- 
oped for expediting the movement 
of aircraft from the factories to the 
points at which the British would 
fly them overseas. When the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor we received 
pleas from all parts of the world for 
personnel, planes, engines, parts, and 
‘supplies. We strove to meet these 
requests. Ships of the sea were 
slow and subject to attack by sub- 
marine. The war would be lost if 
we used only such means of trans- 
portation. Airplanes are weapons of 
war that can not be held on the 
ground; there, they are a liability 
rather than an asset. We must get 
them in the air and keep them there. 
That requires supplies and replace- 
ments in constant streams. Thus 
came into being the Air Corps Ferry- 
ing Command: at first across the 
Pacific—then the South Atlantic— 
then the North Atlantic and now to 
all corners of the world where we 
take aircraft, important personnel, 
mail, supplies of all kinds—to places 
they are needed most. Starting with 
only two officers and one clerk in a 
small room, today’s Air Transport 
Command totals over 85,000 officers 
and men. 

Mounting aircraft production soon 
created a difficult situation for this 
new outfit. Ever increasing num- 
bers of aircraft were leaving the fac- 
tories to be delivered to American 
and British combat units. This 
meant increased flying, the require- 
ment going up steadily day by day. 
The first ferried plane was delivered 
to the British on June 7, 1941. By 
December 7, 1941, approximately 
1,200 had been flown to the British 
and our own Air Forces, and the 
first delivery had been made across 
the South Atlantic to Egypt. From 
that time to this the number of 
planes in the air and the volume of 
freight carried have steadily  in- 
creased. On one recent day 680,000 
pounds of materiel, munitions, and 
supplies were delivered by air to one 
theater of operations. This forma- 
tion will be of neither aid nor com- 
fort to our enemies. 


The Air Transport Command's 
shuttle service to Britain and the 
Middle East and its exploratory 


flights to various parts of the world 
paved the way for routes which were 
needed when the United States 
entered the war. Arrangements for 
the development of such important 
bases as Christmas Island, New 
Caledonia and bases in Greenland 
were completed. A string of weather 
stations was laid out in the far North 
and the beginnings of a communica- 
tions network developed, without 
which our world-wide flying might 
not have been possible. 

After Pearl Harbor, domestic ferry- 





ports, loaded with bombs and am- 
munition, to the Aleutians at the 
time of the attack on Dutch Harbor. 
Both of these actions influenced 
greatly the course of the war. 

By July, 1942, it had been deter- 
mined that military air transporta- 
tion had grown up; the Ferrying 
Command was reorganized as the 
Air Transport Command, to perform 
all kinds of air ferrying and air 
transportation. Under its control 
the various airlines, on contract with 
the War Department and flying air- 
craft issued to them by the Army, 
render transport services for the 
armed forces and our allies. This 
contract system is worthy of special 
mention. While taking care .of our 
domestic air transportation require- 
ments, we look out in so far as pos- 
sible for the American public’s air 
travel needs. Of course, neither ci- 
vilians—nor the fighting forces—ob- 
tain all the service they wish they 
could obtain. Four thousand addi- 
tional transport planes could be 
used today if we had them. 

The current offensive of the Eighth 
Air Force against Germany, the role 
of air power in our attack in Italy, 
and the air offensives of the 
U. S. S, R., to pick three examples, 
depend upon the steady movement 
of new combat planes both to aug- 
ment the air forces and to replace 
those planes shot down, damaged, or 
laid up from ordinary wear and tear. 
This means a steady movement of 
planes in such numbers as even two 
years ago would have seemed the 
product of a fevered imagination. 

Women’s ‘Airforce Service Pilots 

To help meet the tremendous need 
for personnel, women pilots were 
first employed by the Ferrying Divi- 
sion of the Air Transport Command 
in September, 1942. At the same 
time a training program was begun 
to train women pilots for ferrying 
and other duties. Now known as 
the Women’s Airforce Service Pilots 
or WASPs, they are doing an effec- 
tive job of delivering aircraft in the 
United States, from the smallest 
planes to P-47 Thunderbolt fighters, 
B-17 Flying Fortress bombers and 


C47 Skytrain transports. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, about one thousand 
women, including trainees, will be 


on duty. Not all qualified applicants 
can be accepted for training, since 
the Army Air Forces cannot train or 
utilize women pilots at the expense 
of training and experience needed 
for men pilots in the theaters of war 

The WASP helps fill the need for 
professional non-combat service, For 
example, the Training Command 
uses many women pilots to ferry air- 
planes to and from certain bases for 





major repairs or overhaul. However, 
in recent months the WASP has as-' 


than twelve million miles a month 
have been flown in ferrying opera- 
tions and more than ten million in 
air transport. 

A word of caution must be said 
about this impressive growth. Fig- 
ures of miles flown and tons deliv- 
ered by air are impressive. How- 
ever, when the total supply require- 
ment of an army in the field or of 
a sizeable air force are considered, 
they dwindle. To this cargo must 
be added tons of gasoline, ammuni- 
tion, and oil. After the mission, 
there are engines to be replaced, 
Spare parts provided. Air bases 


must be kept supplied with ma- 
chinery, tools and men. Flying and 
ground personnel must be _ fed, 


clothed, housed, doctored, and they 
must have mail—by the ton. It will 
be realized that air transportation 
itself does not solve the whole prob- 
lem of supply, but the ability to fly 
in vital cargo on short notice can 
turn and has turned the tide of 
battle. 
Women’s Army Corps 

Members of the Women’s Army 
Corps are now serving 20,000 strong 
at airfields and air bases in the 
U. S. WACs are filling two hundred 
different jobs in the Army Air 
Forces, such as Link trainer op- 
eramtors, parachute riggers, cryptog- 
raphers, camouflage technicians, 
weather observers, and flight control 
tower operators. One Air WAC, an 
expert watch repairer in civilian life, 
is now a bombsight repairer. An- 
other, a dog fancier, has a key posi- 
tion in the dog training program of 
one of the domestic Air Forces, The 
great majority of Air WACs are fill- 
ing less unusual, but equally essen- 
tial clerical, communications, and 
motor transport jobs. The Army Air 
Forces need over 100,000 additional 
WACs serving our air stations are 
carrying on with the efficiency and 
effectiveness exhibited by the men 
whom they replaced. Thus we are 
saving manpower. 

The Air Service Command 

The Air Service Command, formed 
in October, 1941, surpasses in size 
and is deing a wholesale round-the- 
globe business greater than any mer- 
cantile establishment in the world. 
It employs 300,000 civilians, of whom 
43 per cent are women. Incidentally, 
many of these loyal workers were 
previously considered unemployable, 
but the Air Service Command has 
found suitable tasks for the handi- 
capped, for the blind—and even 


midgets find their size an asset when | 
and | 


working inside the fuselages 
wing sections of certain planes. The 
Air Service Command's 300 ware- 
houses contain 500,000 different items 


—five times as many as are listed in’ 
The, 


the Sears Roebuck Catalog. 





storage space in the United States 
alone is equivalent to a building 75 
feet wide and 100 miles long. 


The Air Service Command pre- 
pares equipment and _ supplies— 
which are moved by ship to 210 for- 
eign ports. It can now be stated 
that for -every pilot overseas, the 
Air Service Command sends out the 
surprising average of nine tons of 
aviation supplies monthly, not in- 
cluding food and other items handled 
by the Quartermaster, 


Because of the technical knowl- 
edge with which aircraft equipment 
must be handled, the Air Service 
Command retains control over maine 
tenance of all equipment. In the 
course of one month, thousands of 
air planes at home and abroad re- 
quire major repairs which the crews 
of the combat units on the spot 
cannot make. These planes are re 
paired and overhauled by the Air 
Service Command Depots. Some 
inkling of the extent of ASC opera- 
tions may be gathered by the fact 
that within the United States alone, 
the Air Service Command supplies 
4,000,009 barrels of aviation gasoline 
a month. One barrel would last the 
average motorist a long time. 

The Air Service Command finds 
answers to a host of war emer- 
gencies every twenty-four hours, 
For instance: 

(1) Two boat loads of Air Forces 
supplies were on their way to 
China and Burma. Weeks had 
been spent assembling the cargoes, 
and the freighters crept through 
submarine infested waters for two 
months. Within ‘one day of their 
destination, both were torpedoed 
and sunk. ASC Headquarters, 
however, had a list of every item 
aboard. In eleven days a replace- 
ment supply had been brought to- 
gether from all parts of the nation, 
loaded aboard other ships, and the 
journey began again. The theater 
commander received word that his 
lost supplies had been replaced be- 
fore he learned his original ship- 
ment had been sunk. . 

(2) On July 15, 1943, the engi- 
neering officer of the 12th Air 
Force was in Sicily to determine 
at which place on the island our 
battle-scarred airplanes could re- 
ceive much-needed overhauling. 
Personnel, equipment, and spares 
were urgently needed for this 
great air offensive. The officer left 
Africa on July 16 and arrived at 
Patterson Field, Headquarters of 
the Air Service Command, July 19. 
Two days later the supplies had 
been accumulated. On July 22, the 
officer took off in a four-motored 
plane, which was loaded to ca- 
pacity with trained men, and 
landed in Africa on July 23. Planes 
bringing everything else he needed 
followed within a few hours. He 
had been gone exactly one week. 

(3) The “Thick and Thin Lum- 
ber Company” was a sawmill set 
up in New Guinea. The sawmill 
was made from a crashed airplane, 


two wrecked trucks, a worn-out 
tractor, and machinery from an 
abandoned copper mine, Parts of 
the mill represented Japanese, 


German, Australian, British and 
American origin. The lumber pro- 
duced was not always uniform but 
it served its purpose well. Thou- 
sands of board feet were manu- 
factured. 

(4) In the European and other 
theaters, Flying Fortresses whose 
tail sections were wrecked by gun- 
fire were disassembled so that 
their forward sections could be 
used with ships which had suf- 
fered irreparable damage in the 
nose and frontal compartments. 
With thousands of delicate con- 
nections involved, this is a highly 
complex operation. 

(5) An American transport plane 
was damaged in a forced landing 
in the mountains of western China, 
Ordinarily, heavy equipment with 
wreckers and power hoists would 
have gone along, but this was 
China. An Air Service Command 
salvage crew of only four men set 


out with two trailers, one small 
truck, and hand tools. The crew 
hired Chinese to fill in ditches, 
cut down trees, help get the dis- 


mantled plane loaded on the trail- 
ers. The caravan then worked its 
way down rough mountain roads, 
and arrived at its base within a 
matter of days from the time the 
plane had gone down. Once at the 
base, the plane was made ready to 
fly in a matter of hours. 
Aviation Medicine 

One of the most important tasks 
of the Air Surgeon's office is setting 


the physical and_ psychological 
standards for the selection of young 
men for flight training, and the 


proper classification of the men as 
bombardiers, pilots and navigators. 
This is accomplished by utilizing bat- 
teries. of tests from which a com- 
bined aptitude score is obtained. 
Since our Air Forces fight all over 
the globe, their officers and men are 
subject to health hazards unknown 
at home. When an airplane goes 
from one theater to another it is 
carefully inspected so that it does 
not transport germs or disease- 
carrying insects. Not long ago at 
an air base in North Africa a young 
flight surgeon learned that several 
cases of typhus fever had broken out 
in the native village near the field, 
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Only One Patient Died of 25,000 Transported by Aj 


Bo he gave every native a thorough, 
de-lousing, and not one American at 
the base came down with the fever, 

Calculating the medical and dental 
supplies needed in all war theaters— 
for jungle, desert, mountain, and 
arctic operations—is another task of 
the Air Surgeon. During the past 
fiscal year the Air Surgeon’s office 
has co-ordinated the development 
and purchase of several hundred 
thousand aeronautic first aid kits, 
Navy type first aid kits for life rafts, 
airplane ambulance chests, and fry- 
ing pan kits which are placed in 
the seat of the fiyer’s parachute. 
The frying pan kits contain benze- 
drine for the temporary relief of 
fatigue, halazone for chlorinating 
water, atabrine for malaria, horic 
acid ointment for burns, sulfadiazine 
to prevent infection, iodine swabs, 
salt tablets, bandages, needle and 
thread, soap for washing, and tea 
tablets for a warming cup. 

Still another task of the Air Sur- 
geon is directing the air evacuation 
of wounded men. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, over 125,000 casualties (sick, 
wounded, and injured) have been 
fiown from combat zones in Amer- 
fjcan transport planes. This simple 
statement encompasses one of the 
greatest accomplishments of modern 
aviation medicine—an accomplish- 
ment of interest to every parent of 
a soldier in any branch of the Army. 

The first obstacle that had to be 
surmounted in developing the air 
evacuation service was the supposed 
danger of killing the patient—esti- 
mated by some medical authorities 
to be a real one in the case of head, 
chest, spine, and internal injuries. 
Yet the safety of transporting 
wounded by air has been demon- 
strated beyond doubt. In the Medi- 
terranean theater from the beginning 
of the Tunisian campaign in No- 
vember, 1942, to the close of the 
Sicilian campaign in September, 
1943, more than 25,000 men with all 
types of illnesses and wounds were 
transported 8,000,000 miles by air. 
Only one patient died—one in 25,000. 

The second obstacle was the short- 
age of air transports. Airplanes, it 
was said, could not be spared solely 
for such purposes. This obstacle 
was surmounted by the simple con- 
version of cargo planes carrying 
troops and supplies to the front to 
the transportation of patients on the 
return trip to the rear. Air evacua- 
tion is a boon to the morale of 
ground troops, and aids the theater 
commander by quick removal from 
the battle zone of his non-effectives. 
Trips which would take weeks by 
hospital train or ship are now flown 
in a day. Air evacuation is an out- 
standing example of successful co- 
operation among Army, Air, Ground, 
and Service Forces. 

Much of the progress of the air 
medical program is due to the ex- 
cellent care given the injured, sick 
end wounded men by our nearly 
7,000 nurses. Included in this group 
are the Flight Nurses, who have re- 
ceived special training for their work 
et the School of Air Evacuation, 
Bowman Field, Kentucky. Today, 
long flights are commonplace. One 
soldier with a broken back was 
brought to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., from Kumming, 
China, via India, and Miami, Fla.— 
nearly 15,000 miles in 82 hours. Trips 
which would take weeks by a hos- 
pital ship or train with a staff of 
doctors and nurses are now flown 
by transport planes, staffed by a 
Flight Nurse and non-commissioned 
medical technician, in a day or two. 

Flight nurses are carefully selected 
and trained in phases of aerial medi- 
cine, intravenous therapy, tropical 
medicine, field sanitation, compass, 
map and aerial photography orienta- 
tion, what to do in case of air and 
gas attacks, and other matters. The 
lives of the men may depend upon 
her proficiency. Besides looking 
after the comfort and needs of the 
sick and wounded men the nurse can 
also be helpful in maintaining high 
morale. Each patient requires indi- 
vidual attention, The nurses of the 
Army Air Forces have met the tests 
of battle in a manner to merit un- 
qualified approval. 

Hospitals Moved by Air 


Complete hospital service now 
moves with the mobility of war it- 
self. Six days after the Army hos- 
pital in Nome, Alaska, burned down, 
a new and complete 25-bed hospital 
had been own in from a distance of 
2,400 miles. Two field hospitals 
were flown over the Owen Stanley 
Mountains in New Guinea. In Sicily, 
a 50-bed hospital was moved by air 
a distance of 44 miles in two and 
one-half hours from the time it was 
dismantled until the time it began 
receiving patients at the new site. 

In designing P-47 Thunderbolt 
fighters, which maneuver at 400 
miles an hour, and Flying Fortress 
bombers which can climb to 40,000 
feet altitude, aeronautical engineers 
have carried aircraft performance 
far beyond the natural tolerance 
Wimits of the human body. To make 
their planes humanly, as well as 


Year Engines 
1938 4 
1939 7 
1940 12 
1941 16 
1942 22 
1943 22 


employes in Canadian plants engaged 


(At Mid-Year. 
Year Engine Plants 
1938 7,000 
1939 8,000 
1940 25,000 
1941 59,000 
1942 157,000 
1943 271,000 
Est. for 
Dec. 1943 361,000 


neers have formed a close partner- 
ship with the medical scientists. 


The main oxygen engineering 
achievement of the last two years 
has been the production of the de- 
mand type oxygen system, replacing 
the continuous flow type still found 
in the older planes. The demand 
system automatically supplies the 
flyer the amount of oxygen he needs 
at any altitude up to 40,000 feet. All 
flying personnel are given indoc- 
trination in the use of oxygen by 
high-altitude training units equipped 
with low-pressure chambers. These 
units make simulated flights to 
38,000 feet, and the necessity of rigid 
oxygen discipline at high altitudes 
is made clear to every airman. 

Constant research is being done on 
flying fatigue. Rest camps have been 
established in theaters of operation, 
and in the U. S. In all of our active 
units, the flight surgeons keep a 
close eye on all personnel to discover 
those men who need a change or 
rest before the severe demands of 
combat flying result in serious 
psychological maladjustments. 

The Convalescent Training Pro- 
gram, which was begun with our 
men in training, is now being ex- 
tended to fliers overseas. It stems 
from a program carried out in the 
239 Army Air Force hospitals in this 
country during the past year. The 
rehabilitation program _ includes 
physical exercises which may begin 
in bed and end with outdoor games, 
and educational pursuits of a voca- 
tional or military nature. About 
2,500,000 man hours each month are 


devoted to such activities in the 
Army Air Forces. 
With the intention of achieving 


equal results in the rehabilitation 
of the wounded, sick, and war-weary 
men, the Army Air Forces is estab- 
lishing seven rehabilitation centers 
in the U. S. Every known facility 
is being used to aid these physically 
and psychologically wounded sol- 
diers to make a new place for them- 
selves in military or civilian life. Our 
interest and responsibility do not 
stop at the moment our men drop 
their bombs on the target. 

Aviation Engineers 


Modern war is a war for air bases; 
the bulldozer must accompany the 
plane. - Aviation engineers operate 
normally under control of an Air 
Force, and have been termed an 
essential part of the air combat team, 
Airborne aviation engineer bat- 
talions, a new type unit initiated by 
the Air Engineer and unique in our 
Army, can be flown with their light 
equipment to locations inaccessjple 
except by air, as has been Pm- 
onstrated in the Southwest Pacific. 

One of the elements of victory in 
North Africa was the speed with 
which our aviation engineers con- 
structed airfields behind the front 
lines and pressed the attack. One 
airfield has actually been built in no 


man’s land, far in front of other 
bases from which aircraft had to 
protect it. In North Africa captured 


airfields were put in usable condi- 
tion in a day or two. In the Aleu- 
tians, engineers built airfields down 
the island chain, and when they had 
completed a base on Amchitka—just 
69 miles from Kiska—the Japs began 
to realize that Kiska was no longer 
tenable. 

There is a vast difference between 
the pounded earth runways that 
serve for fair weather use in Africa 
and the long wide concrete runways 
being built in England. Construc- 
tion of runways in battle zones may 
require our men to cut down trees, 
dig ditches, dry a lagoon, change a 
river’s course, level a hill, lay down 
steel mats, break up coral, or haul 


jron ore from a distant source, In 
China runways are built by thou- 
sands of coolies, breaking up rock 


with hand tools, and carrying it for 
miles in baskets. Without mechani- 
cal equipment it takes from two to 


three months in China to build an 
airfield. 
When the United States forces 





technically, practicable, the engi- 





first landed in North Africa, there 


Aireraft Industry Expands 


The expansion of the aircraft industry is shown in the following table. 
Only final assembly plants are listed. Thousands of other plants which 
produce paris and sub-assemblies are not included. 

I. Number of U. S. aircraft assembly plants in operation (includes 
Canadian plants engaged in U. S. financed activities). 


(Military Production Only) 


Propellers Airframes 
2 9 
o 17 
4 25 
¥ 38 
13 51 
19 67 


II. Number of employes in U. S. aircraft assembly plants (excludes 


in U. S. financed activities). 


Final Assembly Plants Only) 


Propeller Plants Airframe Plants 


1,000 24,000 
1,500 28,000 
4,000 86,000 
10,000 199,000 
25,000 471,000 
48,000 £64,000 
56,000 1,022,000 


were nine airdromes that our planes 
could use. Within a few months 
there were a hundred. Mud, and 
later dust, were the worst problems. 
With the Axis on the run, airfields 
were built even faster. One request 
was received to build several fields 
in the Sbeitla sector; seventy-two 
hours later all were in use. When 
an enemy airfield was captured, the 
first job was to remove mines. From 
one runway 1,800 mines and booby 
traps were removed in eight hours 
without a casualty. 

The portable steel landing mat, 
used in all theaters, has been one of 
the outstanding developments of.the 
war. After experimentation with 
other types, our Allied forces now 
use the pierced steel plank type of 
landing mat developed in America. 
Today's production is concentrated 
on this type mat. To date approxi- 
mately 175,000,000 square feet of. the 
pierced steel type mat has been sent 
to the combat theaters, and 300,000,- 
000 square feet is on order for the 
calendar year 1944, Studies are 
under way for the use of magnesium 
or aluminum, to provide equally 
strong mats weighing half as much. 
Some conception of the logistics 
problems of modern war can be 
gained from the fact that some 60,000 
pierced steel sheets 15 inches by 10 
feet are required for a 150 by 5,000 
feet runway, weighing nearly 2,000 
tons, requiring 35,000 cubie feet of 
Cargo space to be shipped overseas 
perhaps ten or twelve thousand 
miles, However, portable steel land- 
ing mats have proved to be worth 
many times their cost. 

World-wide Weather Service 

Weather is a critical factor in this 
war. It provided cover for the escap- 
ing German battleships, the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau. It failed to 
protect the Japanese convoy that 
General Kenney’s men sank in the 
Bismarck Sea. Success of these and 
many other operations has depended 
largely on the weather. The side 
making the best prognostications 
has a tremendous advantage. 

The expansion of the Army Air 
Forces necessitated a corresponding 
increase in the weather service to fill 
the basic need for optional weather 
information. This has been done, 
and today the Army Air Forces 
Weather Service has units in every 
theater and along the air routes 
linking them to the United States. 
Personnel working on the Air 
Weather Service has increased 9,000 
per cent. The task of the AAF 
Weather Service includes the supply 
of information to our Air, Ground 
and Service Forces, and close co- 
operation with other weather agen- 
cies serving the United States and 
our allies. 

This world-wide service, manned 
by thoroughly trained personnel, 
still did not completely fill our needs. 
Special climatic studies, based on 
historical records, permitted the se- 
lection by comparison of the best 
and worst periods of the year for a 
particular military operation. After 
selection of the proper season, it was 
necessary to wait until within 24 to 
48 hours of “D” day before actually 
determining the weather possibility 
of a successful mission. The gap 
existing between climatic § studies 
and short-range weather predictions 
had to be filled. Our only answer 
was in long-range forecasting—a de- 
termination. of future weather well 
in advance, 

Insistence on a solution to the 
problem of making long-range fore- 
casts at first met considerable op- 
position both Inside and outside the 
Army Air Forces. Through the con- 
certed efforts of many of the coun- 
try’s outstanding meteorologist? 
both within and without the armed 
forces, in coordination with our al- 
lies—and utilizing those details 
which we know of the German long- 
range forecasting, definite steps for- 
ward have been taken, This exter- 
sive research procedure has made 
possible long-range weather fore- 
casts of 48 hours—10 days—and 30 





days with sufficient accuracy to per- 





mit of making preparatory plans for| Seven thousand 


future operations. 


We now have a well-integrated 
weather service that supports our 
operations all over the _ world. 
Weather data has been compiled, 
and is being augmented for the con- 
tinental invasions of Europe. 

Weather stations have been set up 
in countless isolated spots. 

For instance, at the beginning of 
flight operations over the North At- 
lantic, it was apparent that a 
weather reporting station was 
needed on the uninhabited southern 
tip of Greenland. Forecasters knew 
that jagged rocky masses rose up to 
nine thousand feet from the ice- 
strewn sea to stuff clouds in the 
path of planes fiying to Iceland. 
They knew that 
often extended to high altitudes 
over the ice cap, to prevent planes 
from flying over the top. It was 
essential to know the exact height 
of the cloud ceiling and the weather 
conditions that prevailed below. 
Forecasters also needed information 
from this incubator of North At- 
lantic storms to predict weather 
conditions for transatlantic flights 
and convoys. 

Reconnaissance flights’ disclosed 
that the only possible site was a 
narrow ledge in an ice-jammed ford 
only four hundred feet wide, at 
Prince Christian Sound. Four Army 
Air Forces weather men and four 
Army Airways Communication Sys- 
tem men were chosen for the sta- 
tion. The men at this station are 
isolated, except for radio contact, for 
ten months of the year. They live 
in sturdy buildings, cabled to the 
rocks, to withstand the high winds 
which have been recorded at times 
from 90 to 175 miles per hour. 
During the 1942-1943 season three 
anemometers and two instrument 
shelters were blown away. When a 
slide damaged the buildings, new 
materials were flown in by a B-25 
medium bomber, The plane made a 
hazardous “bomb run” up the nar- 
row fjord, dropped a tightly wired 
bundle of lumber to the men, and 
climbed steeply up the face of a 
mountain to get out of the trap. 
During the winter, the men aided in 
the rescue of a crew of a plane 
which had crashed on the ice cap. 
The station picked up the feeble 
radio messages from the wrecked 
plane and guided rescuers to it. 

The weather reports radioed by 
the staff at Prince Christian Sound 
have been an extremely important 
link In a vast network of Army Air 
Forces reporting stations for aiding 
all North Atlantic plane, convoy, and 
anti-submarine operations. 

Airplane Production 


Some conception of the size of the 
Army Air Forces may be gained 
from the recent statement of Mr. 
Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, that over one- 
half of the Army’s entire production 
in 1944 will be aircraft and its equip- 
ment, 

During January, 1942, the number 
of aircraft produced in this country 
totalled 2,972. In January, 1943, the 
total had risen to 5,013. In Septem- 
ber, 1943, the total reached 7,598. 
Even more interesting, however, is 
the September 1943 total of 7,598 as 
compared with 117 for September, 
1939, when the war started. (See 
table column 2.) During Novem- 
ber, 1943, approximately 8,800 planes 
were produced. At the same time 
that these gains in numbers were 
made, greater gains have been made 
in the size of the planes produced 
and in their quality as fighting wea- 
pons. Weight is better gauge of pro- 
duction growth than numbers. Pro- 
duction of airplanes, measured on a 
weight basis, has increased more 
rapidly during the past half year 
than during 1942, 

We make no pretense of infallibil- 
ity. Calculating the demands of to- 
morrow’s warfare is an extremely 
hazardous enterprise, due to the 
countless factors to be taken into 
consideration. We admit mistakes 
and promptly redesign or scrap the 
planes or equipment in question. If 
necessary, we will always call a re- 
treat a retreat, and not as the Nazis 


euphemize it, a “successful disen- 
gagement.” 
The steep increases in airplane 


production during 1943 have been 
stimulated by the Army, Navy and 
the War Production Board in co-op- 
eration with the airplane manufac- 
turers, and the labor unions. These 
government agencies strive to in- 
crease the flow of resources to the 
airplane industry and to improve the 
efficiency of their use. During the 
past eight months the flow of ma- 
terials, such as aluminum, to the air- 
plane industry has been raised sub- 
stantially. During the same period 
the airplane industry experienced a 
37% per cent rise in labor produc- 
tivity. « 

Demands of the British, Soviet, 
Chinese, and other Allied Air Forces 
for American airplanes continue to 
increase. Efforts to meet these de- 
mands will not be relaxed; there is 
a steady increase in the combat 

lanes being made available to them. 


icing conditions| 














planes have 
sent to the U.S.S.R_ under 
Lease. 

It can now be announced tha 
to October 1, 1943, a total of 
planes have been exported to ¢ 
allies by lend-lease or direct 
chase. These aircraft are being 
over Europe from the United x 
dom, Africa, Italy, the Middle 5 
and the Mediterranean area by By 
ish, French, Polish, Czech, Ng 
gian and other airmen, In the 
East aircraft produced in the y 
are being flown in combat by q 
nese, British, Australian, and y 
Zealand airmen. On the front 4 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, U; 
pilots have operated our aircraf 
well as their own against the q 
mon enemy. 

One hundred and forty-five tp 
sad planes are scheduled for com 
tion by the War Production R 
in the next fifteen months. They y 
be heavier and more elaborg 
equipped. The average airfry 
weight of airplanes being prody 
now is twice as great as it wa 
year ago. The weight of heavy bon 
ers to be produced in the next eigh 
een months is scheduled to exceg 
that of all types of planes prod 
in our first year and a half of way 

There must be no lag in prod 
tion. 

Not one of our Air Forces has 
planes it should have. Every 
could double the number it 
possesses. It fs a difficult task 
decide which Air Force must 
without the planes it ought to 
knowing what our refusals 
They mean that a hundred pla 
have to do what would be a to 
job for two hundred. The Sal 
beachhead was one of the turni 
points of the war, and we had j 
enough aircraft to cover our landi¥. 
forces. The biggest battles in ¢ 
air and on land are yet to be foug 
We will need every plane we 1 
produce. 

Materiel Development; New 
Horizons 


Fortunately war is not all was 
the development of new ideas m 
ceeds apace without thought of i 
mediate costs. There have been n¢ 
ble advancements in aviation duri 
the past two years. 

Many ideas come from comb 
Engineers weighed the advant 
of armor plate for a long time,} 
combat showed that it must be w 
—and at once. Un-armored Zeros, { 
spite of their reputation in the ear 
days of the war, fell apart with f 
first burst from our 50-caliber gu 
Power turrets, chin turrets, 
greater fire power are all deve 
ments that have come from com 
operations. 

At Wright Field, Dayton, Ohi 
the Army Air Forces have thou 
of engineers and_ specialists 
spend all their time groping—c 
ing—studying to attain and main 
aircraft superior to those of our¢ 
emiesx Wright Field designs, dev 
ops, tests new planes, engines 
equipment, and supervises their p 
curement and production. It a% 
tests enemy planes: German Mess 
schmitts, Junkers, Jap Zeros, It 
Macchis, and thousands of pieces 
enemy equipment are evaluated. 

Some of the more recent deve 
ments of public interest are d 
rotating propellers which offset t 
que, six-bladed ~-propellers, hig 
horsepower motors, amazing navigp 
tional instruments, new types of 
posable fuel tanks and the Ii 
Wright Field made _ valuable 
vances in night color photograp 
and in the methods of detect 
enemy camouflage. } 

One year ago the Commané 
General of the Army Air Forces s@ 
ed that the B-17 and B-23 bomb 
were perhaps the last of the “s 
bombers—that new _ super-bom 
with vastly increased speed, 
power, bomb loads, range and 
neuverability were on the way. # 
B-29, for example, will see actiol 
1944. ; 

In co-operation with the engit 
and specialists of aircraft ™ 
facturers, the Army Air Force 
teriel Command designs and st 
ardizes for production all, Army 
Force aircraft. When a four-en® 
bomber is development, upon 
teriel Command rests the respon” 
ity for design, testing and. pro 
ment. The complexity of alr 
production can be realized from 
knowledge that a heavy bomber 
over 400,000 component parts 
perhaps 60,000 different parts. 4 
manufacture of one single 
type, air-cooled engine, involves * 
than 30,000 major and minor in 
tion operations. The finished 
faces of working parts on em 
are checked to a millionth of 
inch. 

All kinds of devices are 
and tested to improve the per 
ance of our planes and increase 
effectiveness as fighting mac™ 
Our bombing accuracy has bee? 
proved by the new Automatic 
Control equipment, by which 
bombardier operates the planex. 


the bombing run, The bome 
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{@ shortened so that our pilots can 
go into evasive tactics sooner. With 
the increased accuracy fewer planes 
are required for a specific mission. 

The Production Division of Mater- 
fel Command, in order to produce 
airframes, engines, propellers, and 
gliders, and government furnished 
equipment other than engines and 
propellers for our Air Forces, does 
business with over 500 prime con- 
tractors and 8,000 first line sub-con- 
tractors for airframes, engines and 
propellor contractors. It must make 
sure that these manufacturers re- 
ceive the necessary raw and fabric- 
ated materials at the proper time; 
expanding existing factories or con- 
struct new ones where required; 
provide additional machines and 
tools; distribute parts to manufac- 
turers to secure a balanced produc- 
tion; give assistance in engineering 
features during the development 
stage to insure that the produce will 
meet our requirement; and perform 
all these functions so that a steady 


Section Three: 


First defeats and recoveries. 

THE PACIFIC— 
Japan’s strategy 
Coral Sea and Midway actions. 
Battle of the Bismarck Sea. 











flow of airplanes is channelled to the 
combat areas. 

The plant personnel of these 500 
prime contractors is well over one 
and a half million persons. The sub- 


contractors employ many more. 
About 40 per cent of the total air- 
craft employees are women. In no 
other industry has woman power 
been more effective, Women are giv- 
ing excellent service in research lab- 
oratories, as engineering aides, and 
on the production line as first-rate 
welders, riveters, inspectors. 

Our engineers and production per- 
sonnel are not only building air- 
planes with performance and de- 
structive power equal or better than 
those of any in the world but they 
are also breaking one record for pro- 
duction after another as the months 
go by. Our aircaft workers, men and 
women alike, have done what Adolf 
Hitler was sure that an unregiment- 
ed people could not do: out-think, 





out-work and out-build his robots. 


Combat Operations 


AAF role in Buna-Gona campaign: advancing the airfields, 
Troops Carrier operations: Nadzab, 
14th Air Force: problems of supply. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN— 


The Tactical Air Force: Lessons of early desert campaigns. 


The Tunisian campaign. 


Strategic operations against Italy. 
THE AIR OFFENSIVE OVER EUROPE— 


The objectives. 

German industry. 
Representative missions: Rouen, 
Stuttgart, Regensburg. 

Schweinfurt 
Tactical trends 
Perspectives, 


It is not within the scope of this 
report to present a detailed opera- 
tional history of the Army Air 
Forces. Certain operations are 
touched on because they are repre- 
sentative; other campaigns, strateg- 
ically of equal or greater importance 
are left out; some episodes, minor in 
any historical perspective, are dealt 
with because they throw light on 
our essential problems. 

December 7, 1941 (December 8, 
Hawaiian time) found the Army Air 
Forces equipped with plans but not 
with planes. When the Japanese 
atruck, our combat aircraft strength 
Was little better than a corporal’s 
guard of some 3,000 planes; of these 
only 1,157 were actually suited to 
combat service. 

We had 159 four-engined bombers. 
At the various bases outside of the 
United States, we had only 61 heavy, 
157 medium, and 59 light bombers, 
Plus 636 fighters—a total of 913 com- 
bat planes. These were apportioned 
among Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
Pines, Puerto Rico, Panama, Trini- 
dad, Newfoundland Iceland, Green- 
land, The Virgin Islands, British 
Guiana and the Windward Islands. 

Of our total 1,157 combat planes 
526 were strategically located to 
meet possible attacks on the Hawal- 
jan and Philippine Islands. Within a 
few hours that number was reduced 
to 176. 

First Defeats and Recoveries 

The Japanese had set about their 
initial task with a fine attention to 
detail. Their work at Hickam and 
Wheeler fields on Oahu was fully as 


Renault, Huls, Heroya, Marienburg, 


thorough as at Pearl Harbor. They 
smashed at our airdromes, caught 
most of our planes on the ground, 
and left us without any hope of 
continuing our reinforcement of the 
Philippine air arm via Hawaii, On 
the island of Luzon they disposed 
of two thirds of our strength before 
we could recover from the surprise 
attack and rebuild our air defense. 

On Luzon, it must be said, we had 
maintained an air alert since No- 
vember 15. Even so, General Mac- 
Arthur reported that at the end of 
the first day of war there were only 
17 heavy bombers and approximately 
70 fighters left out of a force of 35 
B-17’s, 30 medium and 8 light bomb- 
ers, 220 fighters and 23 other air- 
planes. In the days that followed, 14 
of the B-17’s managed to get to 
Australia, but the fighters were de- 
stroyed one after the other. 

Our last two worn-out P-40’s sank 
a couple of Japanese ships with 500- 
lbs. bombs that had been hitched to 
the wings. This was the origin of 
our fighter bombers. 

In January, 10 of 14 B-17’s plus 38 
other heavy bombers, flanked by a 
few A-24’s and P-40’s, were used in 
Java with the then prevailing 10 to 
1 odds against them. They supple- 
mented the Dutch, Australian and 
British strength in another doomed 
attempt to stop the relentless Japa- 
nese push to the South. They gave 
a good account of themselves in the 
Battle of Macassar Strait. On the 
day before the surviving 14 bombers 
left for Australia (the first week of 





March) )they flew 10 missions, sink- 


tor a Weary Bomtbardment Cry 
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ing 5 enemy ships and damaging 4 
others. But not by the most san- 
guine stretch of the imagination 
could they be called an Air Force. 


Those same 14 bombers formed 
the nucleus of our Fifth Air Force. 
The Fifth is now one of fifteen. The 
Army ‘Air Forces which the Axis 
calculated would be the weak link in 
our chain of battle, has instead 
turned out to be our greatest 
strength and has so far supplied our 
margin of victory, The war has not 
yet been won, but certainly our of- 
fensives on all fronts have averted 
its loss. Our arm of the service has 
been in continuous contact with the 
enemy over all the continents and 
all the oceans. Since the tragic day 
of December 7, 1941, we have been 
operating day and night in all con- 
ceivable kinds of terrain. 


Because of the lack of patrol 
planes of adequate range, speed and 
striking power, the aircraft of our 
First Bomber Command were pressed 
into coastal patrol service. These air- 
planes formed the nucleus of our 
Anti-Submarine Command which did 
such superb work until its functions 
and equipment were taken over by 
the Navy in the fall of 1943. 

We have proved that our pre-war 
plane designs and pre-war concepts 
of air strategy and tactics were 
sound. From the wreckage of a score 
of airfields scattered in the Pacific 
area rose an air force of 2,385,000 
officers and enlisted men—a number 
still growing. As of October 31, 1943, 
those men have already flown over 
a quarter of a million combat sorties, 
expended in combat more than forty 
million rounds of ammunition, used 
up nearly two billion gallons of gas- 
oline, destroyed in aerial combat, 
8,478 enemy airplanes, probably de- 
stroyed 2,555 more and damaged an- 
other 2,834. These figures do not in- 
clude enemy planes destroyed on the 
ground nor the extraordinary score 
run up by the American Volunteer 
Group in China. 

In the Pacific we blasted the Japa- 
nese and promoted their hasty exit 
from the Aleutians; we opened up 
and operated a pipeline of airplanes 
and supplies to Australia; we were 
largely instrumental in saving that 
continent by transport and troop 
carrier operations of unprecedented 
scope. We are now helping to clear 
New Guinea and its neighboring is- 
lands; we are providing a lifeline to 
keep China in the fight. 

Below and across the Mediterran- 
ean, we were in the spearhead of the 
offensive that has driven the Nazis 
from El Alamein westward, out of 
Tunisia and Sicily and up through 
Italy. The most skillful and unscru- 
pulous of Herr Goebbels’ propaganda 
experts have not been able to ex- 
plain away our 8th Air Force which 
has rained away destruction on the 
citadel of Festung Europa. Field 
Marshal Goering’s boast that Ger- 


many shall never be bombed has 
gone the way of Admiral Yama- 
moto’s promise to dictate peace 


terms from the White House. 


The Pacific 


Except for its fundamental pre- 
mise—the assumption that the United 
States will eventually yield to war- 
weariness—Japan’s original master 
plan was sound, 

Japanese economy was organized 
into a central zone that comprised 
the island empire, and an outer zone 
stretching through the conquered 
areas, The inner zone was conceived 





realm, with a virtual monopoly on 
the nation’s industry. The ring of 
colonies, in accordance with both 
German and Japanese race theories, 
was to assume a vassal agricultural 
status; industry was to be developed 
only to meet local needs and to sup- 


ply Japan wrth critical imports— 
heavy oil, for one. 
Given time, Japan’s first rapid 


series of conquests could be convert- 
ed to form part of an enviably self- 
sufficient economic unit. A match- 
less combination of resources—nick- 
el, tin, manganese, bauxite, rubber, 
oil—were seized in Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. These are 
the raw materials of empire. No 
traditional mode of naval or land 
warfare could possibly have broken 
the defensive ring that Japan count- 
ed on for consolidation. In point of 
fact, the ring is still largely intact. 
Japan’s Strategy 

Japan had the drop on us. Her 
great offensive had secured a power- 
ful interlocking system of air bases 
stretching from Formosa to Burma, 
Malaya, The Dutch East Indies, and 
on through New Guinea to the Solo- 
mons and Marshalls. This network 
of airfields made it possible for her 
to concentrate even short range 
fighter planes at any point—quickly 
—for either offensive or defensive 
purposes. Japan—and Germany— 
realized at the outset that no opera- 
tion, whether sea or ground, could 
be successfully conducted without an 
air umbrella. 

In the first phase of the Pacific 
war it was all we could do to isolate 
Japan’s Aleutian salient, to protect 
our pipeline to Australia and to dam 
the flow of Japanese might into Aus- 
tralia itself. True, General Ralph 
Royce raided the Philippines in spe- 
cially equipped B-25’s, and a few 
days later (April 18, 1942) General 
Doolittle and his men took off from 
the carrier “Hornet” on our first 
sweep over the Japanese mainland. 
But these were little more than gal- 
lant episodes in a holding war at a 
time when we could do no more than 
to hold. 

Coral Sea and Midway Actions 

Offense is the essence of air power. 
This principle of modern war was 
amply demonstrated in the Coral 
Sea and Midway actions of May and 
June respectively. In both engage- 
ments, Army Air Force bombers, 
operating with Navy aircraft and 
surface ships, helped dramatically to 
confirm the long standing conviction 
of this country’s air leaders—air 
power, properly deployed and em- 
ployed, can stop a sea-borne force. 
In the Coral Sea nineteen enemy 
ships were sunk or damaged. At Mid- 
way, American forces sank at least 
10 vessels, including 4 aircraft car- 
riers and 2 heavy cruisers. They 
damaged a number of other ships 
and destroyed an estimated 275 air- 
planes. 

Although the opposing ships never 
came within sight of each other dur- 
ing the entire Battle of the Coral 
Sea, it was largely a Navy show. The 
efficacy of our land-based planes op- 
erating alone against a large naval 
force was finally proved in the Bis- 
marck Sea ten months later. 

Battle of the Bismarck Sea 

The crew of one of General Ken- 
ney’s bombers spotted a large Japa- 
nese convoy heading toward New 
Guinea on March 1, 1943. Thus began 
the Battle of the Bismarck Sea. Dur- 
ing the three days that followed, the 





| crews of 162 Allied planes repeatedly 


attacked this convoy and its pro. 
tective cover of land-based fighters, 
Allied heavy bombers’ destroyed 
many Japanese fighters while on the 
ground at their Lae, Finschhafen 
and Gasmata bases. Other bombers, 
medium and light as well as heavy, 
made attack after attack on the con 
voy with highly coordinted precision 
and mast-head skip-bombing tactics. 
Techniques of this sort had been 
developed in the course of months of 
hard, driving rehearsals. By March 
4, the convoy had been smashed. 


Both tactically and strategically, 
this was an outstanding operation. 
Besides the ships sunk, from 59 to 83 
planes had been shot down and at 
least 9 others damaged, The Army 
Air Forces lost 1 B-17 and 3 P-38’s 
in combat, and a B-25 and a Beau- 
fighter through other causes. Total 
Army Air Forces personnel losses 
came to 13 while thhe Japanese lost 
approximately 12,700 officers and 
men. Entirely unassisted, the Fifth 
Air Forces, besides disposing of large 
numbers of airmen and _ sailors, 
wiped out an entire division of 
troops. . 

Thus the Fifth Air Force, operat- 
ing in conjunction with our amphi- 
bious, naval and land forces in and 
around the Solomons and New Gui- 
nea, had seized the initiative in the 
Southwest Pacific, For the first time 
in that theater we were able to 
strike at times and places of our 
own choosing. 


Role in Buna-Gona Campaign 
Advancing the Airfields 


The primary objective of Allied 
Forces in the Southwest Pacific is 
to advance our own network of air 
bases deep into the Japanese peri- 
meter. But before this campaign 
could roll into its present gear, the 
threat to Port Moresby had to be 
removed. This was accomplished in 
the Papuan offensive through Buna 
and Gona. 

All Japanese efforts to reinforce 
the Buna-Gona region were frus- 
trated by our long-range heavy 
bombers. Our Troop Carrier Com- 
mand flew a complete striking force 
—troops, equipment and food—into 
the area. In one air movement 3,600 
troops were brought from Australia 
to Port Moresby, and 15,000 from 
Moresby over the high Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains to the air strips near 
Buna. These troops were not only 
transported but were supplied by 
air at a rate of more than two mil- 
lion pounds a week, Construction 
equipment and steel mats and as- 
phalt moved by the same route. A 
four-gun battery of 105-mm howitz- 
ers was ferried over by a B-17. Sick 
and wounded were evacuated on the 
way back, The entire operation 
proved to be of far-reaching tactical 
consequence. 

We learned a great deal in Papua. 


Maps don’t show jungles, swamp- 
lands, snipers or mosquitoes. In 
crossing the Owen Stanley Moun- 


tains we had to cope with all these 
and a great many other obstacles, 
The only dependable way our 
ground forces could be supplied was 
by the dropping of materials from 
the air. At first we had no supply 
of parachutes. It was a straight air 
drop, and the recover¥ factor was 
never higher than 20 per cent. 

The airdromes which spearheaded 
and covered our advance had to be 
cut out of the heart of the New 
Guinea jungle. Normally, it is safest 
to have landing fields a few miles 
behind the front lines, but not iw 
New Guinea, On that terrain a few 
miles might mean a day’s journey. 
There our fields often had to be 
built wihin firing range of the en- 
emy. Natives and soldiers alike 
worked in hourly danger at clear- 
ing the high kunai grass and prepar- 
ing the strip. After each job was 
completed, troops and _ supplies 
were moved in by air. When the 
front line changed, new fields had 
to be cleared, leveled and topped off 
with landing mats—always a back- 
breaking process. 

In the offensive on Lae, we had to 
build three strips in the mountains 
within fighter range of that Japa- 
nese concentration. We picked a site 
on the basis of aerial photographs, 
and a party of American aviation 
engineers made a long overland 
journey to reach it, With the help 
of natives they cleared enough ~ 
ground to permit our transports to 
land. Then our C-47's ferried in an 
air-borne engineer battalion. It re 
quired 100 C-47 loads to accomplish 
the transfer of the unit with its min® 
imum equipment. In addition, an air- 
borne antiaircraft company had to 
be brought in for protection of the 
field. This was the way we built 
our Marilinan field in a month’s 
time. 

Marilinan paid for itself In one 
quick series of missions. It was a 
staging area for the striking force 
which, from August 17th through 
the 2ist, destroyed or rendered who 
ly unserviceable 309 Japanese air- 
craft at Wewak. 

Marilinan was also one of the 
bases which helped to provide fight- 
er cover for the great paratroop 
landing at Nadzab, a remarkable 
achievement foreshadowing at least 
part of our pattern of victory in the 
Pacifie, 
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Landing at Nadzab Was Warfare at 200 Miles 


Troops Carrier Operations: Nadzab 

The landing at Nadzab put an end 
to the carping at our early “palm- 
tree-to-palm-tree” advance. Here was 
warfare at 200 miles an hour. In less 
time than it takes to read this page, 
our Fifth Air Force landed 1,700 
American paratroops, fully equipped 
and supplied, plus 36 Australian ar- 
tillerymen with guns. 

These operations in the Markham 
Valley was well worthy of note. In 
front, 48 B-25’s opened the fight by 
strafing Japanese positions and drop- 
ping fragmentation bombs. They 
were followed by 6 A-20’s that laid 
the smoke screen which covered the 
landing of our paratroops from the 
96 C-47’s. Above these flew 5 B-17’s 
carrying materiel, and 3 B-17’s with 
Generals MacArthur and Kenney and 
their staffs. A fighter escort of 146 
P-38’s and P-47’s covered the flight 
at various altitudes while at Heath’s 
Plantation, halfway between Nadzab 
and Lae, 4 B-17’s and 24 B-24's 
bombed and strafed the Japanese po- 
sitions, Five weather ships operated 
along the route and over the passes 
to keep units posted on conditions. 
This was a far cry .from the days 
when our decimated squadrons were 
being blasted out of the skies over 
Luzon. 

The day after the landing at Nad- 
zab, the aviation engineer who had 
built the airdrome at Marilinan, 
landed a Cub plane in the jungle and 
arranged for Australians and natives 
to’ prepare a strip for transport 
planes. This was the prelude to the 
arrival of two air-bone engineer bat- 
talions, from Marilinan and Port 
Moresby, and the rapid construction 
of new airfields in the Markham 
Valley, behind the Japanese position 
at Lae which held out for ten more 
days. 

Five weeks after the landing at 
Nadzab in the Markham Valley, we 
raided the Japanese stronghold of 
Rabaul. Our box score on that mis- 
sion was 3 destroyed, 3 medium mer- 
chants, 32 small merchant vessels, 
68 harbor craft, 11 luggers and 2 
patrol craft sunk or destroyed; 1 
submarine, 1 submarine tender, 1 
destroyer tender, 1 medium mer- 
chant vessel, badly damaged; 184 
enemy planes destroyed or damaged. 
Our own losses were 2 B-24’s, 1 B-25 
and 1 Beaufighter. Our air superior- 
ity In the Southwest Pacific has since 
been definitely established. 

The east with which we executed 
our final operations in the Markham 
Valley may be misleading. There is 
long, hard planning, endless train- 
ing, repeated dry runs, devoted labor 
and matchless ingenuity behind un- 
dertakings ef this magnitude. The 
box scores of the Bismarck Sea, 
Wewak and Rabaul do not tell the 
story of Lieutenant Colonel William 
Benn who did so much to refine 
skip-bombing tactics; of the para- 
chute fragmentation bombs used so 
effectively in this theater for the 
destruction of enemy airplanes on 
the ground; of Major, later Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Bill Gunn who crossed 
up the experts by packing eight 50- 
caliber machine guns into the re- 
built nose of the B-25; of Major Ed 
Larner who also helped to develop 
skip-bombing tactics. A report about 
Major Larner states that “One time 
he flew so low that when an enemy 
@rell exploded nearby, his plane 
staggered through some treetops at 
the end of the field and emerged 
wth its nose bashed in, the front 
surface of its wings crushed, its 
belly deeply dented, and one of its 
engines useless. ‘After that,’ Larner 
apologized when he got home, ‘I 
only made two more passes at the 
field because the plane didn’t fly so 
good.” 

General Kenney’s surprise and 
shock tactics have shaken the Japs 
out of their groove; when their rou- 
tine is disrupted the Japs are baf- 
fled, and baffled Japanese do not 
fight well. 

That is not to say Japan will fold, 
as the Italian Fascists have, under 
the mere threat of invasion. There is 
no doubt but that Japanese industry 
and shipping will have to be sys- 
tematically shattered before’ her 
armies actually crumble. Our Com- 
mander in Chief has said, “There are 
many roads that lead right to Tokyo, 
and we're not going to neglect any 
of them.” 
14th Air Force: Problems of Supply 

Our bombers have begun to make 
their presence felt in China, al- 
though in that theater we have not 
yet assumed the offensive. On the 
Asiatic mainland, time has, in one 
sense, been fighting on the side of 
the Celestial Empire. But time is a 
fickle ally. Potentially, China re- 
mains our most effective base for 
@erial operations against Japan. 

Supply is our problem in China. 
To supply our growing air strength 
in that country has been perhaps the 
greatest single challenge to the effi- 

’ @iéncy of the Air Forces. Every item 
of equipment necessary for the main- 
tenance and operation of our 14th 
Air Force must be flown into China 
from the outside. That is the pri- 





mary, fundamental fact of our great 
strategy in Asia, 


It may throw some light to con; 
sider this fact in terms of gasoline 
alone. In the round-trip over the 
Hump between Assam and Kunming, 
the C-87 transport now in use can 
deliver 4 tons of 100-octane gasoline. 
To do so, the airplane must consume 
3% tons of the same precious com- 
modity. 

The crews of a heavy bombard- 
ment group in China must ferry 
over their own gasoline, bombs, re- 
placement parts and everything else 
in their own B-24’s (the C-87 is a 
converted B-24). Before this bom- 
bardment group can go on one com 
bat flight, it must make four trips 
over the Hump. To perform one ex- 


tremely dangerous mission, those 
crews must make four separate 
flights over the most hazardous 


mountain terrain in the world. Until 
such time as we conquer the terris 
tory and build the road into China, 
and/or capture a seaport, we must 
follow this procedure whether it is 
for 40 aircraft or 4,000, 

Our problem of making supplies 
flow into China by no means starts 
in Assam. When Major General 
Lewis H. Brereton and his men first 
arrived in India from Java they 
found a total of 10 airdromes in that 
entire sub-continent. Until that time, 
the British defense of India had been 
based on the assumption that the 
only threat could come from the 
Northwest frontier—the Kyber Pass. 
The Japanese seizure of Burma sud- 
denly threatened attack not from 
the Northwest but the East. 

A complete and rapid readjust- 
ment of defenses was in order, a 
formidable task in any country—let 
alone India. There, the enervating 
heat, the apathy of the natives, the 
total absence of modern methods and 
equipment, combined to form a stag- 
gering prospect. 

Assam is separated from the rest 
of India by the Brahmaputra, one 
of the longest rivers in the 
world, and one that has not a single 
bridge through its length in that 
country. Its mean level varies with 
the seasons. At certain times of the 
year, a 25-foot rise and fall puts riv- 
er ports out of commission during 
both flood and ebb periods. 

There is no through-road between 
Assam and Calcutta. Rail transporta- 
tion is complicated by changes in 
gauge, and the existence of antiquat- 
ed train ferries. The capacity of the 
inland water system was for a long 
time even lower than usual because 
power units and barges had been 
moved to Iraq. And during the mon- 
soon season, nearly all non-river 
transportation ceases because the 
area is completely flooded. 

The monsoon season lasts, in As- 
sam, from mid-day to mid-Novem- 
ber. The average rainful is about 150 
inches as compared to a 20-inch aver- 
age for a similar period in, say, Vir- 
ginia, Malaria is a constant threat. 

Life and labor are cheap in India. 
Sections of tea land were cleared 
for our airdromes and runways were 
painfully built with rocks taken from 
the river bottom and carried in bas- 
kets on the heads of coolies. Ante- 
diluvian stone rollers, pushed by 
other coolies, are used to pack down 
the rock. 

Our flying transport operations 
are no less difficult. The pilots who 
fly our transports in “that weather 
are exposed as any in actual com- 


bat. 17,000-foot mountains have to 
be cleared by instrument flying; if 
our men veer to the North they 


meet 22,000-foot peaks while to the 
South they drift over Japanese-held 
Burma. It is no country to crash- 
land in. 

That is the route our supplies 
must travel after they have already 
shipped more than 10,000 miles— 
supplies not only for our 14th Air 
Force but to help equip the Chinese 
Army and to build and defend 
China's airdromes. 

And yet the 14th Air Force is in 
the skies over China. Under the com- 
mand of a master tactician, General 
Claire L. Chennault, American fliers 
of the 14th have from February 2, 
1942, to October 31, 1943, brought 
down 351 Japanese aircraft, with a 
loss to themselves of only 68, an un- 
rivalled record. That is not counting 


enemy aircraft probably destroyed 
or damaged. 

A record of this scope is all the 
more impressive in that it was built 
up in the course of what is, by to- 
day’s standard, aerial guerrilla war- 


fare. The pre-condition of all success- 
ful guerrilla operations—an actively 
friendly countryside—exists in 
China, and the 14th has taken ad- 
vantage of this by helping the Chi- 
nese create one of the most efficient 
aircraft warning systems in exist- 
ence. Our bases are notified of the 
approach of a Japanese flight almost 
at the moment it takes to the air. 
This warning system was one of the 
factors that enabled the 14th to 
provide the support which helped 
to stop the Japanese cold in the 





Tungting Lake offensive of May and 
June, 1943, 

In its primary mission of protect- 
ing the terminal bases of air trans- 
port, the 14th Air Force has been 
completely successful. At the same 
time, we know that air transport 
must be established for our Chinese 
bases. It needy hardly be stated that 
we have no intention of allowing our 
air operations from the Asiatic main- 
land to remain on the level of guer- 
rilla warfare. Neither Japanese ship- 
ping nor Japanese industry will sur- 
vive the bombing in store for them. 


The Mediterranean 

The Italians, oddly enough, taught 
us a fine lesson in Africa as far back 
as the summer of 1940. They started 
the Libyan operations of that year 
with a large, powerful and modern 
air force. This weapon, which might 
well have won the campaign for 
them, was under the direct command 
of the Italian Ground Forces; local 
army commanders wasted air power 
in penny packets to protect their 
own sectors or to help advance small 
detachments. The Royal Air Force, 
consisting of a handful of obsolete 
aircraft, but employed in concen- 
trated mass as a true air force 
should be, completed destroyed some 
1,100 Italian planes. 

For the campaign of 1941-42, the 
British had a large and efficient air 
force in the desert. This force, in 
spite of Rommel’s steady advance, 
was in virtual control of the air 
over the Western Desert. It was the 
Royal Air Force that kept Rommel 
from annihilating the British Army 
and helped, finally, to halt him at 
El Alamein. 

The Tactical Air Force: 
Early Lessons 

Many of our present ideas about 
the Tactical Air Force were evolved 
in the heat of these desert cam- 
paigns. There is no doubt but that 
experience and new conditions modi- 
fy many of our notions, but the pres- 
ent concept of the Tactical Air Force 
can be regarded as tried and proved 
in North Africa, Italy and New 
Guinea. 

The Tactical Air Force works in 
partnership with all the other com- 
ponents of air power. In North 
Africa it worked with the strategical 
Air Force which concentrated on 
long-range destruction of targets 
like munitions establishments and 
supply ports; it worked also with 
the Coastal Air Force whose func- 
tions consisted of cutting the en- 
emy’s sea-borne supply route and of 
protecting our own. The Tactical Air 
Force is also intimately concerned 
with the battlefield itself, 

It is misleading to say merely 
that the Tactical Air Force provides 
support to the ground troops. The 
word “support” always makes peo- 
ple think of air power as an ancil 
lary weapon of the Army or the 
Navy in a land or sea operation— 
as long-range artillery directed by 
subordinate ground commanders. 
This narrow conception appears to 
be firmly imbedded in the public 
mind as well as in the thinking of 
the inexperienced soldier subjected 
to his first enemy strafing. Fortun- 
ately for us, it was conception shared 
also by highly experienced Axis 
strategists. 

Air “support” was found more 
than adequate by the Germans in 
their blitz through France where 
their domination of the skies was all 
but unchallenged. Both Germans and 
Italians found another state of af- 
fairs in North Africa. There they 
were first knocked out of the air 
and then left with the choice of 
being driven into the sea or sur- 
rendering. Our combined air forces 
and navies saw to it that no Dun- 
kerque took place. 


The Royal Air Force and the 
Army Air Force functioned as a 
unit in Africa. During the Tunisian 
campaign, Air Marshal Tedder, un- 


der General Eisenhower, commanded 
the Air Forces in the Middle East, 
in Malta and in Northwest Africa. 


Lieutenant General Spaatz com- 
manded all of the Northwest Afri- 
can Air Forces, consisting of our 
own 12th Air Force and part of the 
Roval Air Force, the units being the 
Strategical Air Force under Major 
General Doolittle, the Coastal Air 
Force under Air Vice Marshal Lloyd, 
the Western Desert Air Force under 
Air Vice Marshal Broadhurst, a 
Photographic Wing under Colonel 
Roosevelt, and the Northwest Afri- 
can Tactical Air Force under Air 


Marshal Coningham. As evidence of 
the success of this arrangement the 


Luftwaffe has been knocked from 
the skies over the Mediterranean. 

Air and ground commands of both 
countries were fully integrated. The 
ground commander and the air com- 
mander lived side by side in the 
same camp, ate together at the same 
mess, planned and operated in the 
closest possible manner. They both 


knew that only the long reach of air 
power could achieve a lightning 
triumph in Tunisa. The Tunisian 
campaign became another lucid dem- 





ing an airman run the air war while 
a soldier runs the ground war—but 
always working together. 

The battle for the Mareth posi- 
tions began with an air blitz on en- 
emy airdromes. Prior to the attack 
of the British 8th Army, our entire 
air force concentrated on those air- 
dromes. After the strength of the 
German Air Force had been mater- 
ially reduced, our northern and cen- 
tral air units operated exclusively 
against the Luftwaffe, relieving the 
Western Desert Air Force and the 
8th Army of any concern over Ger- 
man air opposition. This left the 
Western Desert Air Force free to 
employ hundreds of bombers and 
fighter bombers to search out en- 
emy concentrations and to operate 
with great effectiveness immediately 
in front of the ground units of the 
8th Army. 


At the crisis of the battle in front 
of El Hamma, our tankbusters were 
thrown in; the enemy broke and re- 
treated. In this operation, the 146th 
Panzer Grenadiers Division was 
caught moving on a road and put 
out of commission by air attack. 

After a short pause, the 8th Army 
attacked at Wadi Akarit. Again the 
air units in the north and center 
were concentrated on the German 
air establishments and once more 
the Western Desert Air Force was 
free to work at maximum intensity 
on the German forces deployed 
around Wadi Akarit. Again the en- 
emy retreated, this time more quick- 
ly than was expected, to a semi-cir- 
cle from Bizerte to Enfidaville. 

At this point, it was the turn of 
the Western Desert Air Force to 
draw away what was left of enemy 
air power while the Tactical Bomb- 
er Force lent its strength to the at- 
tack by the Ist Army and the 2nd 
U. S. Corps. 


Desert Campaigns 
The Tunisian Campaign 


The battle for the capture of Ger- 
man forces in Tunisia began not on 
April 22, when the ground forces 
pushed off, but four days before 
when we sent 90 night bombers 
against the German airdromes. We 
had guaranteed to reduce the Luft- 
waffe to relative impotence by the 
dawn of the 22nd, and we did. In 
two days we destroyed 112 German 
airplanes. 

The spectacular destruction of the 
20 ME-323 6-engine transports on the 
22nd was part of our plan to knock 
the Luftwaffe down during. the peri- 
od of the ground movement forward, 
Those ME-323’s were carrying the 
equivalent of a German regiment 
into Tunisia. 

But spectacular actions of this 
sort were not so decisive as the 
steady weight of air attack that the 
Tactical Air Force was turning on 
the enemy troops in front of the 
lst Army. From the 22nd on, we 
had free fighter squadrons sitting 
over the German airdromes, daring 
the Nazis to take the air. When they 
finally did come up, they were 
knocked down by a small propor- 
tion of our fighters. The great bal- 
ance of our force was then sweep- 
ing a path for the main ground ef- 
fort. , 

The weight of daily attack during 
this period was heavier than any 
air force had ever delivered in col- 
laboration with an attacking army. 
On May 6, during the final drive 
from Medjez el Bab to Tunis, we flew 
2,146 sorties, the great majority of 
which were bomber, fighter-bomber 
or strafing missions on a 6,000-yard 
front. We blasted a channel from 
Medjez el Bab to Tunis. 

The precision and effectiveness of 
our bombing dramatically evident 
as our ground forces moved into 
Ferryville, Bizerte and Tuis. The en- 
tire town and port of Bizerte had 
been filled with German establish- 
ments, and our planes went into at- 
tack with the intention of blotting 
it off the map. General Laurence S& 
Kuter’s automobile entered the town 


on May 9th and he drove around 
for over an hour without coming 
across a single inhabitant. In that 


time, he could not find a single build- 
ing, however small, that had been 
left unscathed. 

Ferryville, on the other hand, had 
been heavily populated with re- 
fugees. When our first troops came 
through, no evidence whatever of 
war could be discerned, The civilians 
seemed extremely happy to watch 
us take over, Ferryville’s waterfront 
area, however, was a twisted sham- 
bles of steel, broken concrete and 
sunken ships. Similarly, the residen- 
tial and business sections of Tunis 
remained intact, but its military in- 
stallations had been reduced to 
debris. 

General Kuter made another inter- 
esting observation during this phase 
of the Tunisian campaign, one that 
might well hold significance for the 
not too distant future. The first 25,- 
000 German prisoners he saw on May 
9, were partly picked Nazis from 
two SS divisions, the Manteuffel and 
the Hermann Goering, and partly 


onstration of the soundness of hav-| soldiers of the highest state of train- 


an Hour 


ing from one Panzer Division. They 
had been ordered to fight to the 
last man, to eat the last biscuit and 
fire the last round. 

They did fight well and bitterly, 
However, when it became clear to 
them that they would lose the bat- 
tle, they gave up at once. 

Operations Against Italy 

The flexible, co-ordinated air wea. 
pon we had forged in Africa served 
us well in Sicily and in the suc. 
ceeding stages of the -Italian Pen. 
insular campaign. The ancient Sar. 
acens had once laid siege to the 
town of Enna in Sicily for 31 years 
and it took the Normans a quarter 
of a century to reduce the same 
stronghold. Our troops landed on the 
island on July 7, 1943, and by Au- 
gust 17, the last Axis soldiers had 
surrendered or fled across the Strait 
of Messina. 

With the date of our landing at 
Salerno set, our air force Swept for. 
ward with its full power. Our first 
objective was to disrupt the enemy’s 
flow of supplies and reinforcements, 
and to isolate German divisions by 
dislocating the entire rail and com- 
munications system. To this end, we 
raked Italy from the toe to the 
Brenner Pass, flying 4,419 sorties and 
dropping 6,230 tons of bombs be. 
tween August 17 and September 6, 
The damage we inflicted on key 
railroad junctions, rolling stock and 
repair facilities is still crippling Nazi 
resistance on the peninsula. In this 
first phase we also concentrated on 
destroying airdromes as well as air- 
craft in the air and on the ground, 

From September 9 to September 
11, we set about isolating the bat- 
tle area. In this phase we flew 1,006 
sorties and dropped 1,679 tons of 
bombs, achieving virtually complete 
interruption of traffic on the main 
lines leading to the contested re- 
gion. 

On September 12, our Strategic 
Air Force joined the operations. On 
the next day, nearly all our bombers 
flew two sorties apiece. By Septem- 
ber 14, whole towns in the area had 
been obliterated, motor transport 
concentrations smashed, and severe 
casualties inflicted on enemy troops. 
In those four days we flew 2,407 sor. 
ties and dropped 3,122 tons of bombs. 

On the morning of September 13, 
the commanders of our air-borne 
troops were notified that air rein- 
forcements were required by the 
United States Fifth Army within 24 
hours. At 2045 hours on the same 
day, pathfinder units of the air- 
borne task force took off from their 
Sicilian base, reaching the drop zone 
prepared by the Fifth Army on the 
Salerno beachhead at 2314. Twenty- 
five minutes later the first elements 
of the paratroopers arrived. In one 
and a half hours 90 aircraft dropped 
1,300 paratroopers and equipment in 
an area approximately 1,200 x 800 
yards. By 0200 hours, September 14, 
these paratroopers were completely 
organized and marching into posi- 
tion on the front line. Many of the 
units had had less than two hours 
to give their planes a final servicing 
arrange take-off plans and to load 
men and equipment. 

On September 14, the operation 
was repeated, this time with 131 
C-47’s dropping 1,900 paratroopers 
in the same zone while 40 C-47’s 
carried a battalion of infantry and 
a company of engineers to a zone 
five miles southeast of Avellino, be- 
hind the enemy lines. Just 24 hours 
after completing these three jobs 
without a fatality, the troop car- 
riers were back at work, flying In es- 
sential supplies to the Fifth Army 
and evacuating wounded. 

There was no resisting an effort of 
that magnitude. The Army Air Force 
did much to save the day at Salerno, 
The breach it helped make in the 
European Fortress can never again 
be sealed. 

During one year’s operations (from 
November 8, 1942, through Novem- 


ber 7, 1943) in the Mediterranean 
Theater, Allied aircraft of the 
Northwest African Air Forces 


dropped 92,233 tons of bombs on en- 
emy installations and supply routes. 
Of this total 65,377 were dropped by 
the AAF, We hit targets in Austria, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, Albania and 
France as well as in North Africa 
and Italy. 

In this theater we destroyed in 
aerial combat and on the ground 
5,511 enemy aircraft, probably de- 
troyed 750 and damaged 1,903. Of the 
total destroyed it is estimated that 
4,100 were German, the rest Italian 
Aircraft found abandoned in enemy 
territory including Tunisia, Pan- 
telleria, Sicily, Italy and Corsica to- 
tal 3,491; of these 1,986 were Ger- 
man and 1,505 Italian. Complete re- 
ports on Sardinia have not been re- 
ceived at this writing. An additional 
231 aircraft were found at the Castel 
Benito airdrome, near Tripoli, but 


these are excluded from the above 
totals because they had previously 
been rported by the Middle East 
Command. 

During the same year, ending No- 
vember 7, 1943, the Northwest Afri- 





can Air Forces sank a total of 185 
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tons; probably sank 110 ships, total- 
ing 187,000 tons; and damaged an- 
other 243, totalling 373,000 tons. 

In the meantime, the Malta, Mid- 
die East and Ninth U. S. Air Forces 
accounted for at least another 2,500 
enemy aircraft, and dropped at least 
45,000 tons of bombs. 

Today, the Mediterranean is Mare 
Nostrum indeed. 


Offensive Over Europe 


Public opinion about the employ- 
ment of our air power over Europe 
has oscillated between extremes In 
the jubilation over the fall of Pan- 
telleria, some analysts forecast a 
similar fate for Axis dominated terri- 
tories on the continent. Then, after 
60 of our bombers failed to return 
from the air battle over Schweinfurt 
(October 14, 1943), the same analysts 
decided that our prospects were 
gloomy indeed. 

The Objectives 

At Pantelleria, the garrison of the 
Spadillo airport placed a white cross 
on the ground. For the first time in 
history, a fortified position of that 
strength surrendered directly to an 
air force. But the air attack on Pan- 
telleria was conducted under virtual- 
ly ideal laboratory conditions. The is- 
land is only 32 miles square; the 
blockade by the Royal Navy was 
complete; fighter protection for our 
bombers was continuous against neg- 
ligible air opposition. 

Moreover, on landing we dis- 
covered that another kind of gar- 
Tison could have continued to fight. 
Its casualties were surprisingly light. 
Undamaged aircraft reposed in un- 
derground hangars that were almost 
intact. There was still water and 
food on the island. The will to fight, 
however, had been destroyed. 

To destroy the will to fight is one 
of the secondary objectives of our air 
offensive against Germany; we do 
not expect white crosses to appear 
tomorrow on the runways at Tem- 
Plehof. Our primary concern, sim- 
Ply stated, is to make the coming in- 
vasion of Germany as economical as 
Possible by drastically reducing the 
war potential of the Third Reich 
and its satellites. 

Our strategic air plan is predic. 
ated on the fundamental fact that 
our bombers can fly deep into enemy 
territory, drop an effective load of 
bombs, and return to base without 
losses disproportionate to the dam- 
age accomplished. We have proved 
that we can do this. 

Our first step in the strategic 
bombing offensive Is the destruction 
of the enemy’s fighter strength. This 
is the logical operation to be car- 
ried out while we are developing 
our bases and building up our bomb- 
er fleet. It is a course dictated not 
only by logic but by the prime neces- 
sity of protecting our own aircraft, 

Fighter strength can be knocked 
out on the ground, in air combat or 
in the various stages before it rolls 
off the production line. We know 
that the nearer to the final assem- 
bly stage we attack enemy aircraft, 
the less time he will have to replen- 
ish his front line strength. Converse- 
ly, the farther away from the assem- 
bly stage his fighter aircraft indus- 
try is bombed, the more time he 
will have to take remedial steps. 
For quick results, we take out the 
assembly plants, but for some of the 





centrate on a system of targets deep- 
er in the industry. The destruction 
of a plant making steel for airplanes 
is felt in a matter of weeks while 
the destruction of a coal mine does 
not affect the industry for months. 


German Industry 


The next objective of our bomber 
offensive is the smashing of indus- 
trial targets vital to the enemy’s 
military strength on the ground. In 
the selection of these targets, Air 
Intelligence must answer questions 
such as these: 

(1) What are the minimum pro- 
duction requirements of the en- 
emy? 

(2) What is his production ca- 
pacity in his own or in occupied 
territory? 

(3) Taking into account stock 
Piles and available substitutes, 
what is the ratio between mini- 
mum requirements and maximum 
eapacity? 

(4) Where are his plants and in- 
stallations located, and what per- 
centage of the total capacity is rep- 
resented by each plant? 

(5) What is the structural resist- 
ance of the buildings and the ma- 
chinery to exposives and incen- 
diaries? 

(6) To what extent is the equip- 
ment irreplacable? 

(7) What is the time lag between 
the destruction of each plant and 
the effect on front-line strength? 

(8) What forces are required to 
effect each specified destruction? 
Contrary to prevailing beliefs, all 
industry is not absolutely essential 
to every belligerent country. Indus- 
trial damage even on a very large 
scale might have absolutely no effect 
on the front-line strength of a war- 
ring nation for -years or longer. 
For example, nothing would seem 
to be more essential to the waging 
of war than steel. Yet, actually only 
a small proportion of the steel manu- 
factured in any modern industrial 
nation goes directly into front-line 
strength. Fully two-thirds goes into 
plant maintenance and expansion or 
civillan consumption channels. 

Consequently, steel plant destruc- 
tion short of 66% per cent of the 
entire industry, pays no immediate 
dividends. 

Germany started the present war 
with a steel production of under 
25,000,000 tons a year, but has since 
acquired by conquest another annual 
25,000,000 tons. For every plant now 
producing steel in Germany, there is 
a standby plant waiting to come into 
production if the German plant is 
destroyed. It is the enemy’s capacity 
to produce that must be considered 
and not his present production rates. 
Taking another case in point, if 
the sources of 90 per cent of Ger- 
man electric power were destroyed 
in one week, the results might well 
be decisive. All industry would halt. 
Light and water facilities would be 
cut off. Hospitals would be closed, 
sanitation systems would cease to 
function. Much necessary transporta- 
tion would be paralyzed. Repairs, ex- 
cept on a limited scale would be 
impossible because all the facilities 
for manufacturing spare parts would 
be hopelessly swamped. 

But spread the same destruction 
over a 12-month period, and the 
story is different. True, the bombing 





may serve certain immediate mili- 
tary purposes. From a long-range 
joint of view, however, destruction 
spread out over a year would be 
hardly noticed in terms of front. 
line strength. In the first place, our 
enemy’s reserve and spare parts in- 
dustry would never be taxed to the 
utmost. Then, too, he could set up 
a rigid system of military priorities 
to absorb the piecemeal losses of 
electric power. He could cut off non- 
essential loads in favor of vital in- 
dustry, public health demands and 
military necessity. 

Given enough time, the enemy can 
recover from anything. Before des 
truction begins to affect front-line 
strength, it must, as a rule, cut 
through considerable and sometimes 
enormous layers of fat. Our knowl- 
edge of the time lag must therefore 
be exhaustive and precise. At the 
same time, innumerable other strate- 
gic considerations enter the picture. 


In brief, no bombing mission can 
be regarded as a single, self-con- 
tained operation. Each mission is 
thoroughly planned, with long-range 
objectives in view, Probabilities of 
error and minimum resultants are 
considered. Our strategy is based on 
a blueprint of scientifically calcul- 
ated attrition. 


When our heavy bombers, led by 
the present Commanding General of 
our 8th Air Force, Ira C. Eaker, at- 
tacked the railroad yards at Rouen 
on August 17, 1942, that could he 
called a raid. But assaults such as 
the ones on the Renault works, Huls, 
Ploesti, Heroya, Regensburg, Marien- 
burg, Schweinfurt or Wilhelmshaven 
were major battles that had to be 
planned as such. The effects of some 
of our four-hour operations are felt 
a great deal more keenly than a long 
drawn-out ground struggle for a 
particular locality. 

It is estimated that between the 
collapse of France in May, 1940, and 
March, 1942, the Renault Motor Ve- 
hicle and Armament Works produced 
approximately 10,000 trucks, and a 
substantial amount of military ma- 
terial such as armored cars, guns, 
munitions, and aircraft engines. On 
March 3, 1942, the Royal Air Force 
carried out a successful night bom- 
bardment attack which damaged and 
burned out most of the plant. The 
importance which the Germans at- 
tached to this industrial unit was 
indicated by the rapidity with which 
repair and reconstruction were un- 
dertaken. In December, 1942, Re- 
nault output had again reached the 
pre-bombardment rate of production 
By the beginning of 1943, the plant 
accounted for approximately 10 per 
cent of total German production of 
this type of war matevial. 

On April 4, 1943, our Eighth Bomb- 
er Command dispatched 97 B-17’s to 
execute high-altitude bombardment 
against the reconstructed Renault 
Works. The British Ministry of 
Home Security estimated that, as 
a result of this attack, the output 
of the Renault Plant could not be 
restored to pre-bombardment level 
in less than five months. One auv- 
thoritative evaluation characterizes 
the effect of this mission as equiva- 
lent to an estimated loss of 3,000 
trucks. This was accomplished with 
a loss of 4 B-17's. German casual- 
ties came to 47 fighters destroyed, 





aged, 

Two and a half months later, we 
went after some of the German rub- 
ber industry for the following rea- 
sons: 


(1) Rubber is a highly expendable 
essential in. modern war, 

(2)) The Western Axis had almost 
no stocks of natural rubber. 

(3) A large percentage of Ger- 
many’s total supply was concen- 
trated at Huls and Schkopau, 

On June 22, 1943, bombers of our 
8th Air Force almost totally de- 
stroyed the plant at Huls. As a 
result of the battle, three months of 
synthetic rubber production is esti- 
mated to be lost to the Axis. Sub- 
normal operation may have lasted 
six months. The supplies of syn- 
thetic rubber to Sweden have been 
altogether stopped. 

On August 16, 1943, the plant was 
still inactive and few repairs had 
been made. There was no rolling 
stock in the main works and bomb 
craters had not been filled in. This 
loss in production must be borne 
principally by Germany's azmed 
forces since her civilian and indus- 
trial consumption of synthetic rub- 
ber normally amounts to only 15,000 
tons annually, a quantity that can 
hardly be pared down. 

In some of these major battles, our 
losses have been entirely negligible 
On July 24, 1943, we struck a blow 
at the largest and most ambitious 
industrial project undertaken by the 
Germans in Norway—the Heroya 
Magnesium, Alumina and Aluminum 
Plant. The estimated capacity of 
this vast self-contained production 
unit was 10,000 tons of magnesium, 
25,000 tons of alumina, 12,000 tons 
of aluminum and 3,000 tons of cryo- 
lite. Had its operation not been sus- 
pended by our attack, it would very 
shortly have been functioning at full 
capacity. In a few moments, how- 
ever, it was transformed into a gi- 
gantic, if not impossible, repair task. 
The British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare considers it unlikely that 
this plant will ever be repaired. 

Of the 180 B-17’s dispatched against 
Heroya, only 1 was lost—forced 
down over Sweden as a result of 
flak damage. Its crew is safe. 

Similarly, in our attack on the 
Focke-Wulf Assembly Plant at Mar- 
jenburg in East Prussia (October 9, 
1943), only 2 out of 100 B-17’s were 
lost. The concentration of bomb 
bursts on this target was so great 
that there is sound reason to eval- 
uate this as one of the finest exem- 
ples of precision bombing to date. 
The attack was made in daylight 
from altitudes between 11,000 and 
13,500 feet. Several hundred 500 Ib. 
G. P. bombs and 1300 x 100 Ib. in- 
cendiaries were dropped. Study of 
reconnaissance photographs has con- 
vinced photo interpreters in the 
United Kingdom that every factory 
building and all the hangars had 
been damaged. And this plant had 
been turning out about one-half 
(110 per month) of all of Germany’s 
FW-190 fighters. 

It stands to reason that not all 
our attacks should be so successful. 
At Stuttgart (September 6, 1943), we 
lost 45 out of 338 B-17’s, destroying 
84 enemy aircraft, with 30 proba- 
bles and 25 damaged, The bombing 
itself had poor results, Heavy clouds 
obscured the primary objective, and 





select secondary targets and even 
targets of opportunity. Forty-five 
Flying Fortresses, fully crewed, are 
a big price to pay. 


At Regnesburg (August 17, 1943) 
and Schweinfurt (October 14, 1943), 
we also paid heavily, but our sacrle . 
fices were amply justified by results, 
Schweinfurt 


It is possible that the Schweinfurt 
mission, in which we lost 60 of our 
bombers, may prove to have been 
one of the decisive air actions of the 
war. The plants of Schweinfurt pro- 
duced over 50 per’ cent of Germany’s 
ball bearings. The vital importance 
of ball bearings in industry and the 
fact that it is not practicable te 
assemble large stock-piles of them, 
made these plants a _ first-priority 
target. A bottleneck in ball beatings 
is a bottleneck in essential indus 
try. The intensity of fighter oppo- 
sition made it clear that the Gere 
mans are fully aware of this. 

More than 300 German fighters 
participated in the action, making 
more than 700 separate attacks. 99 
of these fighters were destroyed, 30 
probably destroyed and 14 damaged, 
Buf’ more important, all five of the 
works at Schweinfurt were either 
completely or almost completely 
wiped out. Our attack was the most 
perfect example in history of accue- 
rate distribution of bombs over a 
target. It was an attack that will 
not have to be repeated for a very 
long time, if at all. P 

As we go deeper into Germany, 
we hurt her more and pay higher 
prices. In a sense, it is bombard- 
ment in depth against defense in” 
depth. Inevitably, our campaign 
must be accompanied by production, 
in depth on the home front. 

The price of 24 B-17’s that we paid 
for our midday attack on the Mes 
serschmitt Aircraft Factory at 
Regensburg is, in perspective, rela 
tively small. It is estimated by come 
petent authority that this single 
action caused a loss in production of 
500 ME-109’s. The Luftwaffe was 
hurt in the air almost as serlously 
as it was on the ground. More than 
200 fighters of several types pressed 
a strong attack; 140 were destroyed, 
19 probably destroyed and 36 dane 
aged. Tremendous efforts sre being 
made to get this plant back inte 
production. 

The equipment of our escort fighter 
aircraft with extra long-range dim 
posable fuel tanks now enables 
them to give our bombers continue 
ous cover to and from targets for~ 
merly out of tactical range. Anotheg 
factor of great importance is the de 
velopment of navigational aids se 
accurate that enemy targets can now 
be attacked by bombing through the 
overcast or at night. 

Tactical Trends 

The general pattern of German 
reaction to 8th Air Force operations 
shows a number of especially sig- 
nificant trends: 

(1) General unwillingness of 
fighter forces to join combat with 
invading aircraft other than heavy 
bomber formations. 

(2)) Furious, all-out attack, with 
little heed of fighter losses, on heavy 
bombers dispatched against key tar~ 
gets; this is true particulatly when 
bomber formations are unescorted. 

(3) Increasing employment of 
fighters equipped with cannon of 
larger caliber, and of fighters (in 
many cases twin-engined) firing 
long-range rocket projectiles. 

These factors point definitely tos 

(1)) The need of Germany to com 
serve available fighter strength. 

(2) The effectiveness of our bomb- 
ing which forces on the Luftwaffe 
the necessity of stopping such at 
tacks at any cost. 

(3)) A search for effective new 
weapons; in particular long-range 
weapons that permit attack from 
outside the lethal range of our fore 
mations’ 50-caliber machine gun de 
fense. 

Perspectives 

In view of the high rate of attr 
tion of German fighter aircraft om 
the Western front, the near future 
appears likely to be a crucial period 
which may determine the survival or 
destruction of the Luftwaffe as am 
effective air force. If the present 
rate of attrition keeps up, and Gere 
man aircraft factories. producing 
these fighters continue to suffer pro- 
gressive destruction, a point will be 
reached where German reserves af@= 
exhausted and only a trickle of new 
replacements can be supplied. 

The destruction wrought by Allied 
bombers has shown that the oper- 
ations of the Army Air Forces and 
the Royal Air Force are complemen- 
tary. The RAF and the AAF work 
together. In recent weeks the Royal 
Air Force bombardments of military 
objectives in Berlin are worthy of 
special praise. During a single night 
more than five million pounds of 
high explosives were dropped on 
chemical works and war industries 
in Berlin and its suburbs, Although 
the Nazis have increased their pro- 
duction of fighter planes, they have 
not stopped the bombers from tak- 
ing total war to the German capk 
tal. 

It is difficult to appraise the pres 
ent struggle for air supremacy as 
representing anything short of @ 





it was necessary for our bombers to 


major turning point in the war, 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF — Presen- 
tation of the Legion of Merit in the 
Pegree of Legionnaire to Lt, Col. 
Alfred B. Denniston, awarded for 
his work in bringing about great 
savings in gasoline, rubber and labor 
in Hawaii following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, was made by Brig. 
Gen. William G. Walker, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G4 (Supply) of the 
Ground Forces, at Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces this week. 

The citation accompanying the 
award was read by Lt. Col. Jack H. 
Weske, Executive Officer of the G-4 
Section,.in the presence of commis- 
sioned and warrant officers of the 
section. Colonel Denniston is chief 
of the Supply and Transportation 
Division of G4 at Ground Forces 
Headquarters. 

The citation accompanying the 
award read in part: “For exemplary 
fidelity and exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services from and after 7 
December 1941 as assistant to De- 
partment Quartermaster, Assistant 
Department Motor Officer and later 
as Assistant G-4 of the Hawaiian 
Department. In the prosecution of 
duties of high responsibility, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Denniston has been 
largely responsible for the installa- 
tion and operation of the Army’s 
maintenance facilities for motor ve- 
hicles. His planning and foresight 
in the handling of a tremendous 
number of motor vehicles has re- 
sulted in great savings of gasoline, 
rubber and labor. By his industry 
and zeal, Lieutenant Colonel] Dennis- 
ton has pioneered conservation pro- 
cedures which were later adopted by 
the Army. Lieutenant Colonel Dennis- 
ton has also initiated cooperative 
measures between the Army, Navy 
and civilian population for the inte- 
gration of all facilities on Oahu for 
@ mass transportation system and 
has developed special equipment for 
use in the department. He has pio- 
neered in large part in the adjust- 
ment of logistic matters pertinent 
to the Army and Navy prior to the 
formation of the joint logistic board. 
As a member of this board in addi- 
tion his other work with the Navy, 
Lieutenant Colone] Denniston’s serv- 
ices have been of inestimable value 
to the furtherance of the war effort.” 








British Army officers attended a 
conference with officers at Headquar- 
ters this week at which air-ground 
liaison was discussed. 
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CAVALRY SCHOOL — Col. Chris- 
tian Knudsen, formerly chief of one 
of the Cavalry School’s departments 
at Fort Riley, Kans., has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of the 
school. He succeeds Col. Harry 
Knight who has joined a corps head- 
quarters. 

Two members of the Cavalry 
School faculty are preparing articles 
for publication in the Cavalry Jour- 
nal, Lt. Col. Charles J. Hoy of the 
tactics department is writing on op- 
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erations of a reconnaissance battalionon Guadalcanal, New Georgia, New 


in North Africa. Colonel Hoy received 
the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion in the vicinity of Mateur dur- 
the Tunisian campaign as command- 
ing officer of a reconnaissance bat- 
talion of the First Armored Corps. 
Lt. Col. Harry W. Chandler, acting 
director of training, is writing on 
operations of a reconnaissance squad- 
ron in North Africa. 

Three new Quartermaster truck 
companies of all-Negro personnel 
have been activated and attached to 
the Cavalry School. 

Maj. Wendell B. Long has assumed 
command of the First Cavalry School 
Detachment, succeeding Lt, Col. D. 
V. Adamson, now plans and Assist- 
ant Executive Officer. 

Recent additions to the Cavalry 
School faculty include several offi- 
cers just returned from overseas 
theaters of operations. They are Maj. 
Edward C. D. Scherrer, who served 


NEW 
KINKS 


Piston-Bank 


Outside the office of Sergeant 
Duncan, of Group Engineering, who 
sponsored the idea, in Hangar No. 
3, at Memphis, Tenn., is an unique 
coin bank. Not to be outdone by 
other military installations in con- 
tributing to local welfare drives, the 
engineers took a worn-out engine 
piston, did a bit of welding here 
and there, and the bank was ready. 
When the bank is full the money 
will be given to the Goodfellows 
Fund to be used for the benefit of 
crippled children. 





Utility Training 

The MRTC Motor School at Camp 
Barkeley solved a problem for the 
camp Ordnance office, saved con- 
siderable time and at the same time 
furthered its own training program 
by a new idea in the schedule of 
convoy driving training. Selected 
trainees at the school get eight 
weeks of instruction as a part of 
their basic training and a good deal 
of this includes practical driving 
experience. For the past several 
months a surplus of vehicles turned 
in to the Ordnance Pool for trans- 
port has taxed the number of avail- 
able Ordnance personnel. Now 
trainees of the motor school convoy 
the vehicles to their destination. All 
told, from 12 to 15 convoys have 
been made, and Maj. T. J. Sheftabl, 
Chief of Ordnance, estimates that 
well over 600 vehicles have been 
moved. He pointed out that, if 
drivers had not been available, ship- 
ping the vehicles by rail would have 
been necessary. Several 2% ton 
cargo trucks have been included in 
each convoy to bring the trainees 
back from their convoy destination. 
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—Courtesy The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
HERE is a night patrol engaged in one of the most dangerous 
jobs of the war—mine locating. Unfortunately, they are do- 
ing a number of things wrong. Can you find them, before 
g in column 5 for the answers. 








Hebrides, Rendova, New Zealand, 
Russell Islands and the Fiji Islands; 
Maj. John B. Donnell, Capt, James 
S. Greene Jr., and ist Lt. James T. 
Clark, all of whom saw service in 
North Africa. 


HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND — Maj. Gen. 
Homer R, Oldfield, Special Assistant 
for Antiaircraft to the commanding 
general, Army Air Forces, visited 
Headquarters, Antiaircraft Command 
at Richmond Va., last week to confer 
with Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Green, 
commanding general of the Antiair- 
cratf Command. 

Brig. Gen. Frank C. McConnell, 
Chief of Staff, Antiaircraft Command, 
and Brig. Gen, William F. Dean, 
chief of the Requirements Section 
at Headquarters, Army Ground 
Forces, visited the Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Board last week to witness 
tests of newly developed antiaircraft 
materiel. These tests were also wit- 


nessed by representatives of the 
Chief of Ordnance, the commanding 
general of the Second Army, the 


commanding general of the Airborne 
Command, the commandant of the 
U. S. M. C., by Col. Milo G. Cary, 
Col. Perry McC, Smith of the Anti- 
aircraft Command and Lt. Col. James 
G. Bain of Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces. 





ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL—An address by Brig. Gen. 
Bryan L. Milburn, commandant of 
the Antiaircraft Artillery School at 
Camp Davis, North Carolina has 
been published as a booklet and is 
being distributed to USO clubs 
throughout the country. The address, 
entitled “We Are of the Future”, is 
a statement of the ideals for which 
we fight, The address was given last 
July 4 at the Wilmington, North 
Carolina, USO club. The booklet was 
printed by the International Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

A general movement of various 
departments of the AAA School has 
now centralized most of the school’s 
activities in the northern end of 
Camp Davis. The centralization will 
expedite the training of enlisted 
specialists, officer candidates and 
student officers at the school. 





ARMORED COMMAND—Four offi- 
cers and 20 enlisted men of the 
Armored Command have _ been 
awarded the Silver Star for gallan- 
try in action in North Africa, and 
one officer, Lt. Col. Henry E. Gardi- 
ner, received the Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the Silver Star. Other officers 
honored were: Lt. Col, John H. Todd 
who was killed in action Dec. 28, 
1942; Lt. Col. John K. Waters; Maj. 
Rudolph Barlow and Lt. John L. 
Foos. 

Lt, Col. W. A. Sussman, command- 
ing officer of the 16th Tank Bat- 
talion, 16th. Armored Division, Camp 
Chaffee, Ark., has been transferred 
to the Armored School, 





Special Dubbing Bought 
To Prevent Soggy Shoes 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
DEPOT—Over one million cans of 
a special, cold-climate dubbing, to 
prevent soggy, water-logged shoes, 
and consequent leather deterioration, 
of soldiers stationed in sub-zero 
areas, has been purchased by the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, ac- 
cording to statement of Colonel Ber- 
nard J. Finan, Depot Director of 
Procurement. 

This new improved type of dress- 
ing to protect the shoes of troops 
in Arctic regions was developed by 
the S. C. Johnson Company of Ra- 
cine, Wis., and the Cling Surface 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., and is 
believed to be free from faults of 
caking and freezing. Extensive and 
satisfactory laboratory tests have 
been conducted by these companies 
in cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards. 


School for Med. Officers 
Will Open at Barkeley 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—With 
classes beginning Monday, Jan. 10, 
the School for Medical Officers will 
open in the MRTC to train physi- 
cians recently commissioned from 
civilian life. The school will be in 
charge of Lt. Col. Dean Schamber, 
MC, under Brig. Gen. Roy C. Hefle- 
bower, commanding officer of the 
MRTC. 

This school is to be a temporary 
institution set up to care for the 
peak load of medical officers enter- 
ing service at this time. It is ex- 
pected to be in operation for ap- 
proximately six weeks; for this rea- 
son most of the operating person- 
nel will be from the MRTC and the 
MAC-OCS. 





A BILL recently introduced in 
the Senate aims at allowing Johnny 
Reb regiments to carry Civil War 
battle streamers. which up to the 
present have been forbidden. 
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CPL. CLYDE SCOTT, post headquarters bugler at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo., examines science’s newest gift to the 


war effort—a plastic bugle. 


The horn weighs only 1034 


ounces and, says Scott, is lots easier on the bugler’s lips on 


cold mornings. 





Infantry Patrol of Five Men 
Destroys Tons of Supplies 


WASHINGTON—A volunteer In-/ 


fantry patrol of five men, led by 
Sgt. James B. Dowdy, destroyed tons 
of Japanese ammunition and sup- 
plies on a remote New Georgia 
island and escaped _ unscathed 
through an enemy night air raid, 
the War Department disclosed this 
week. 

When native scouts reported a 
Japanese radio station on nearby 
Jap-held Ganogga Island, Sergeant 
Dowdy and four other infantrymen 
offered to wipe it out. 

They made the hazardous boat trip 
across the straits from their base on 
Vella Lavella at night, accompanied 
by six natives. Pushing their way 
through thick jungle undergrowth, 
shortly before noon they reached the 
village where the transmitting sta- 
tion was supposed to be, 

There, in a shack in the mouth 
of a cave, they surprised a group of 
Japanese soldiers cooking dinner. 
Firing upon the Japs, they wounded 
two, but all of the Japs managed to 
escape through the rear of the cave. 

Themselves unhurt, the patrol 
searched the area and, instead of a 
radio installation, found a complete 
enemy supply depot filled with ra- 
tions, blankets, ammunition, rifles 
and dynamite. On the shore was a 
junk, similarly loaded. 

The infantrymen took the dyna- 
mite and with it destroyed every bit 
of the equipment and the ship. They 





Medical Training Center 


To Be Activated at Grant 


CAMP GRANT, IIl.—Activation of 
a medical unit training center which 
will fully utilize the old recruit re- 
ception center area was announced 
here this week by Brig. Gen. James 
E. Baylis, commanding officer of 
Camp Grant. 

Officially the new installation {1s 
known as the 1633rd Service Unit, 
Medical Unit Training Center. A 
separate organization from the Medi- 
cal Replacement Training Center, its 
purpose is to train general hospitals 
as units for field duty. 

Col. Howard S. McConkie. who at 
one time or another has commanded 
the three regiments which have 
been located at Camp Grant, was 
designated commanding officer of 
the 1633rd Service Unit. He was re- 
lieved of his command of the Sixth 
Regiment to take over the new com- 
mand. 





Teacher Is Taught 


CAMP BLANDING, Fila. — Pvt. 
Stephen T. Spilos was receiving in- 
struction on assembling the carbine 
at Camp Blanding’s Infantry Re- 
placement Training Center. He 
startled the instructor by doing it 
twice as fast. Before entering serv- 
ice he was final inspector of car- 
bines at a General Motors plant in 
Chicago, 





then set out for Vella Levella, with 
their mission accomplished. 

During the stormy trip back in 
the darkness, Japanese night raiders 
bombed them, but they returned 
safely. ; 


Secret Weapon 


CARSON, Colo.—Nazis bewaref 
The 5th Infantry “Shield” carries 
this suggestion for a new secret 
weapon to neutralize the 50-ton 
rocket shells boasted by the Ger- 
mans. 





‘It is the Missile, Self-Propell- 
ing, Incrementless Armor Pierc- 
ing Projectile, Shot, Sling, M4 


1A1, or as it is popularly called, 

“Killer, Giant, David Model. 
Construction: Piece of Y-shaped 

wood, band of rubber. 
Ammunition: Pebble. 


Instructions for using: Spot 
your enemy. When he is stooping 
over, let ’im have it. 





Words ‘Service Command’ Cut 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—The worde 
Service Command have been elimi- 
nated from the designation “The 
Infantry School Service Command.” 
The allotment of grades and author- 
ized strength of the ISSC along with 
all of its functions were transferred 
to the Infantry School on Jan. 1 

In recommending this change, 
school authorities pointed out the 
confusion resulting from applying 
the term ‘Service Command,’ which 
is Army Service Forces terminology, 
to the Infantry School which is an 
Army Ground Force installation. 
It’s all a matter of changing the 
designation of units in the Infantry 
School and none of the personnel 
will be affected. 





Picture Puzzle Answers 


(See column 1) 
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SPORTS 





BROOKLEY FIELD, Ala.—Prog- 
nasticating Services, Inc., should be 
shingle hung out by Pvt. Fred Davis, 
former Washington Redskin tackle. 
All Private Davis did was pick the 
Trojans, Georgia Tech, Louisiana 
State and Southwestern to win their 
bowl games. Fred missed on the 
Texas-Randolph Field tussel, having 

icked the Ramblers, but even then 

e said it would be close. 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Some three 
score fighters from Camp Bowie 
will take part in the Golden 
Gloves elimination bouts for the 
Brownwood District on January 
81, February 1 and 2. Winners will 
go to the state tourney at Fort 
Worth, If there are any survivors 
they will swap punches in the 
finals in Chicago. 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Sgt. Hal 
Beasley, all-around athlete, was 
voted the No. 1 athlete of Sandy 
Hook by post personnel in a popu- 
larity contest sponsored by the Fog- 
horn. The Bullet Buster Coast 
Artillery sergeant barely nosed out 
Sgt. Rudy Bielecky in the final 
tabulation. 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.— 
Boasting the two top scorers of 
the league on their roster the 
Military Police five romped off 
with the first-half victory in the 
league pennant chase. Although 
the MP’s coasted home the four 
other league members are predict- 
ing a rough race for the second- 
half crown. 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Al- 
though only one member of the 
erew had had any bronc busting ex- 
perience six brave young men en- 
tered the West Texas Fair Rodeo 
from the 494th Armd FA Bn. Btry. 
A. One entry admitted that his to- 
tal experience was limited to riding 
hogs on his father’s Ohio farm. 


LUKE FIELD, Ariz.—Featuring 
strictly an aerial attack the Luke 
Field Air WACS took the measure 
of the Air Research team, 22 to 
14. It was all uphill for the 
WACS as they trailed, 11 to 6, 
at the half. 


CAMP POLK, La.—Sgt. Joe Louis 
was always better at giving than re- 
eeiving. But this time it was not a 
sock on the chops. Sergeant Joe ac- 
cepted a pair of golden gloves and 
then promptly handed out some of 
the trophies to the 536th Infantry’s 
boxing team, 


LOVE FIELD, Tex.—Maybe the 
mame of the field had something 
to do with it but, if so, the rest 
of the fliers hope there is enough 
to go around the next time. All 
of the fuss started because Pvt. 
Tom Falkenburg got a Christmas 
present, a hug and a great big 
kiss, from his sister, the vivacious 
Jinx. 


FORT MEADE, Md.—It’s still some 
Rime before the chinning sessions 
stop and the Grapefruit League be- 
_ but in this neighborhood the 

ot stove” league is going full 
blast. It may be that the scheduled 
training sites for the Red Sox, 
Phillies, A’s and Senators, which 
are all in within a few miles, have 
added a great deal of enthusiasm 
among the GI's. 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The 
league standings change but very 


" = Httle in the pennant chases. Di- 


visional training is undefeated in 
League A, no one has been able 
to stop the 20th Tank in League 
B, and they’re thinking of cold 
showers for the 220th Engineers 
in League C. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Even the 
@core-keeper got warm! The 809th 
Squadron five showed little mercy 
when it walloped the Aircraft Radio 
Equipment Branch quintet, 72-20, 


FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—In the 
future when a GI from Fort Sheri- 
dan says put up your dukes— 
don’t! Ike “Kid” Bernstein, condl- 
tioner 











SERVICE basketball teams are making some of the better 
college fives look at their hole cards. The two gents holding 
the basketball are making the Armored Replacement Train- 
ing Center team, Fort Knox, Ky., no exception to the rule, 
Sgt. Karlton “Gus” Higgins, left, tutors in Maine basketball 
magic, while Cpl. Sam Cunningham, former Senator hurler, 
paces the attack. 





Arabs Bewildered By 
Their First Bowl Game 
WAC Jockeys Boot Home the Win- 


ning Burros and Camels 


WASHINGTON—Generals tried to 
outcheer the privates, Arab chief- 
tains looked on with puzzled frowns 
and the Army beat the Navy, 10-7, 
in the first Arab Bowl game staged 
in San Philipe Stadium, Oran, 


Cpl. Zeke Bonura’s promotion had 
all the color of a country fair. Com- 
pared to it, the other traditional 
Bowl games looked like Ladies’ Aid 
Society bazaars. 


The Bowl game was really a dou- 
ble-header affair, with Casablanca’s 
Ordnance “Rab Chasers” winning the 
regular North African League crown 
by defeating the Oran “Termites,” 
7-6. 


The honorary queen was Rosalind 
Russell, but the on-the-spot queens 
stole the show. They were Army 
Sgt. Irene Witt, Navy Sgt. Selin 
Jones and Pvt. Pulfrey. Miss Casa- 
blanca was Red Cross worker Ann 
Goplerud, and Miss Stars and 
Stripes was Red Cross worker 
Nancy Gatch. 

Arabs’ Eyes Bugged 

The Arabs found the games, touch 
because of an equipment shortage, 
very interesting, but their eyes 
bugged out when WAC Pvt. Alice 
Rau, whose husband is a lieutenant 
colonel, won the camel race and 
Pvt. Eleanor Welton booted the win- 
ning burro home. The privates and 
generals howled. 

The No, 1 pass offensive team and 
the leading pass defensive team 
locked horns and when it was over 
the score read, Randolph Field, 7; 
Texas U., 7. ’ 

The great Glenn Dobbs, pitching 
a soggy ball, put on one of the great- 
est passing shows in Cotton Bowl 
history, but the Longhorns always 
bobbed up to intercept a pass every 
time the Ramblers. neared pay-off 
territory in the last half. 

The Ramblers scored first with 
One-Man-Show Dobbs pitching the 
scoring pass. Dobbs fumbled in the 
second quarter, and the Longhorns 
knotted the score on a long pass. 
That was the end of the scoring, 
as Dobbs led his team on great 
offensive thrusts while the Long- 
horns intercepted an@ booted out. 

4-Fers and CDDers 

Sports for sports’ sake got a shot 
in the arm in the Sugar Bowl con- 
test. Even though Tulsa’s 4-Fers 
lost the game, they put on a show 
which will go down in football his- 
tory. 

Playing with a one-armed guard, 
a back whose leg demands a brace, 
a number of CDDers and a couple 
of deferments, the Tulsa ball club, 
paced by Clyde Leforce, forced the 
Georgia Tech eleven to come from 
behind in order to win, 20-18. 

The hustling Hurricanes struck 
with fury in the first quarter and 
kept the Eddie Prokop-led Ramblin’ 
Wreck on the defensive until the 
second half, when the Tech team 
discarded its razzle-dazzle and went 
on a power-play offensive which won 
the game. 

The Rose Bowl was strictly a 
family affair, but the little brothers, 
Southern California’s Trojans, 
caught the bigger team, Washing- 
ton’s Huskies, flatfooted and upset 
them 29 to 0. 

Striking with lightning speed, the 
Trojans passed their heavier rivals 
dizzy in winning their seventh Bowl 
games in as many tries. 

The Boys Played 

They gave the game back to the 
boys—and we do mean boys—in the 
East-West game. Eighteen-year-olds 





Bob Hoernschmeyer and Dean Sen- 
sanbaugher of the East and 19-year- 
old Herman Wedemeyer of the West 
put on a show which left. the 60,000 
fangs breat&less and the score tied, 
13-13. 


The three youngsters pitched 
passes, ran and blocked with speed 
and skill as the lead see-sawed back 
and forth before the final tie score 
ended the game. 


Steve Van Buren proved too much 
for the Texag Aggies as the L. S. U. 
eleven took revenge for an earlier 
beating as well as winning the 
Orange Bowl game, 19-14. 

Big Steve’s all-around play was 
pitted against the whip-arm of the 
Aggies’ Babe Hallmark, and the 
Tigers rode home to the win on his 
individual superiority. It was a 
good game—much better than had 
been expected. 

Lobos Were Rugged 

Southwestern had a tough time 
of it, but managed to score in the 
final quarter to beat the grimly de- 
termined underdog New Mexico 
Lobos, 7-0, in the Sun Bowl. 

Southwestern spent most of the 
afternoon threatening to score, but 
hit pay dirt only once on the win- 
ning 32-yard pass. 

Alvin Dark proved too much for 


Arkansas A. & M., and the South- 
western Louisiana eleven romped 
home to an easy 24-7 win in the 


first Oil Bowl game at Houston. 
Working behind a tough, big line, 
Dark and his scat-back teammates 
used reverses and short pass plays 
to an advantage. The Aggies’ 
ground attack was smothered by 
the fast-charging forward wall. 


The bowl games failed to stir up 
a great deal of interest outside of 
the immediate locale in which they 
were played. Although carried over 
most networks, few people bothered 
to listen to more than one game, and 
the betting fraternity reports that 
business was bad. 

The most famous bowl contest, the 
Rose Bowl, was just another ball 
game, without its intersectional ap- 
peal, while most of the other teams 
invited to the New Year’s games had 
just so-so records. Incidentally, who 
didn’t receive a bowl bid? 


Luke Says He’s 
All Washed Up 


CAMP LEE, Va.—Luke Appling, 
American League batting champion, 
who arrived at this quartermaster 
center for his basic training a few 
days ago, said he probably would 
not return to the major leagues as 
an active player after the war. 

The White Sox shortstop, who hit 
.328 last season, said he was begin- 
ning to feel his age at 37. He said 
he already had had trouble with his 
legs and felt they wouldn’t stand 
up under a major league season by 
the time he got out of the Army. 

He had been the hitting star of 
the Chicago infield for thirteen sea- 
sons, reaching a peak of .388 during 
the 1936 campaign and four times 
was named 6m the league All-Star 
team. 

When asked by another soldier 
here what ball park suited him best, 
Appling replied: “I don’t hit home 





runs, so the walls don’t bother me. 
Besides, I can’t even see walls, let 
alone knock the bal] over.” 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—The Camp 
Davis Blue Brigade has begun prep- 
arations for its basketball opener, 
January 12, against the Wilmington 
Shipyard All-Stars. Under the close 
supervision of recently appointed 
head coach, Lt. Victor P. Dauer, an 
initial turnout of twenty Antiair- 
crafters took to the court. 

From last year’s undefeated squad 
Sgts. Joe Nessing, Glen Knox, and 
Ed Stoeckel return. However, early 
observation would indicate that even 
this veteran trio will have trouble 
gaining starting berths what with 


Yanks and Cards Play 
On Campbell Screen 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Soldilers 
of the 20th Armored Division will 
have an opportunity to see the 1943 
World’s Series baseball games on 
the screen beginning next week, Set. 
Gus Forssel, of the division special 
service office announced. 

Films of the New York Yankee- 
St. Louis Cardinal baseball classic 
arrived here yesterday and plans are 
under way to show them in recrea- 
tion halls, service clubs and unit 
areas and to soldiers on bivouac. 

The pictures, sent here from the 
Army Service Forces of New York 
City, will be shown later in the 26th 
Infantry Division and to the person- 
nel of the Station Complement. 





vedi Veteratis Are Hustling 
To Make Blue Brigade Five 








a wealth of height and speed appan 
ent among the newcomers. 


Leading contenders for the center 
post are Lt. Dutton Brookfield, 
formerly of Missouri U., and Pvt, 
Jim Krumtinger, ex-Bradley Tech 
frosh performer. These 6 feet, 7 inch 
towers will operate underneath the 
basket for most part. Their feeding 
on offense and their blocking the 
center alley on defense are im. 
portant factors in the AA basket 
ball scheme. 


The speed merchants on display 
thus far are Lt. Don Davis of Cin. 
cinnati U.; Pvts. Frank Waugh, 
Johnny Carroll, Norm Castine, and 
Lt. Dave Todd. All are expért drib. 
blers, playmakers, and fancy Dang 
on the passing end, 

Lt. James Hearn, not long ago a 
basketball and baseball performer 
for Georgia Tech, impressed in hig 
first workout. Hearn is adept “in 
the bucket” and his feint, either to 
right or left, lends deception to his 
offensive technique. Another gifted 
playmaker is S/Sgt. Warren “Red” 
McBride who sets up scoring routes 
with a variety of passing and cutting 
for the hoop, 

The roll call for the curtain. 
raising workout also saw  Lts, 
Charles Friedman and Francis Evatt, 
Sgts. Ray Bombyk, Vernon Kelly, 
and Lou Jenneke, Cpl. Hy Boydman, 
and Pvt. Fred Postolose ready to 
make their bid for heavy duty with 
the Blue Brigade courtsters. 





WASHINGTON—That the defen- 
sive skill of the Reds played a ma- 
jor part last summer in enabling 
Bill McKechnie’s club to slip ahead 
of the Dodgers and finish second is 
strikingly revealed in the National 
League’s official fielding averages. 

These show the Redlegs convinc- 
ingly on top with a team fielding 
mark of .980, against .976 for the 
champion Cardinals. The Cinci- 
natians committed only 123 errors 
as against the next lowest total of 
151 by the St. Loulsans. 

The Giants, considering their last- 
Place finish, fielded surprisingly well 
and with a mark of .973 closed in 
a triple tie for third honors with 
the Pirates and Cubs. This group 
finished one point ahead of the 
Dodgers and Braves, while the Phils 
were last with .969. 

The flelding of the entire league, 
in fact, set a new high, the average 
of 974 erasing the major league rec- 
ord of .973, which the National set 
in 1942. The league’s total of 1311 
errors also set a new major league 
low, being one under the record 





Litwhiler Is No Butter-Fingers 
Didn’t Bobble in 189 Games 


which the 
1942. 

Danny Litwhiler, who started with 
the Phils and finished with the 
Cardinals, headed the outfielders for 
the second successive year with a 
mark of .996. He committed only one 
error and that one, on May 20, put 
an end to his consecutive errorless 
streak of 189 games which had begun 
Sept. 17, 1941, a new all-time record. 

Another new record was set 
among second basemen, Linus Frey 
finished in front with .985, a mark 
which eclipsed the former record of 
983 set by Earl J. Adams of the 
Cubs in 1925. 

Another Redleg captured iIndivid- 
ual honors among the _ shortstops 
for the fourth consecutive year with 
.980. Elbie Fletcher of the Pirates 
led the first basemen with .996 and 
Merrill May of the Phils headed 
the third sackers with .963. 

Al Lopez of the Pirates and 
Tommy Livingston, who started with 
the Phils and finished with the 
Cubs, shared top ranking among the 
catchers with .991. 


National established in 





Uncle Sam Finds Good Use 


For Beak Busting Champs 


WASHINGTON—Two past masters 
of the beak-busting business broke 
into the sports picture again this 
week with one getting another 
trophy and the other “outriding” 
some “riders.” 

Jimmy Braddock probably found 
as much satisfaction in adding a bit 
more silver to his shoulder bars as 
he did in having his hand raised 
after a slug-and-duck contest. The 
former world heavyweight champion 
was given his captaincy at Brooklyn 
Army base. Jim has been in the 
Army since Oct. 3, 1942. 


In far-off Bougainville another 
heavyweight, Lt. Comdr. Gene Tun- 
ney, was proving that he was still a 
“champ.” 

Tunney had expressed a desire to 
see how Army and Marine troops 
were taking it on Bougainville’s 
jungle front. The Army was de- 
lighted to see how Tunney could 
“take it.” An expedition was formed. 

Off they trotted toward their 





destination “ten or fifteen minutes” 
up ahead. Up was the word for it. 
The liaison officer in charge of the 
group set a swift pace and a steam- 
ing hour and twenty minutes later 
the group got to the firing line. 

The officers on top of the ridge 
told Tunney that getting supplies 
up and not the Japs off was the 
toughest part of fighting in that 
region, The troops, indifferent to 
Jap positions a thousand yards away, 
gathered around the ex-champion, 
He complimented them on their in- 
difference to danger. 

When time came to go home Tun- 
ney asked to lead the party. He did, 
at a dog-trot pace, which left no one 
in doubt as to whether the mitt- 
tosser could still “take it.” 





PIGEONS ARE used as messen- 
gers in the Coast Guard when radio 
or other type of signal might give 
evidence to the enemy of the pres- 








War Department! 


DOES YOUR UNIT WANT A 
DIAMOND-GRAPH sz 


The Electric Baseball Game Reproducing Board, approved by the 
(M, B. 095, Sports Reproducing Board) 

A large number will be available for the coming season WITHOUT 
COST to your unit. Just fill in and mail this coupon to: 


ence of naval forces. 





this unit. 
Organization 


Shipping Address ..... 
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SPORTS REPRODUCING BOARDS 
P. O. Box 1620, Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: We want an Electric Baseball Reproducing Board, at no cost to 
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Column of 
Poets 
History Will Tell... 


Somewhere in the history of the 
VU, S. 


In the next three-four years or less 
“WAC” will be written as soldier's 

kin 
Who held a place in the fight to win. 


It will not be a page of battle and 
pain, 

It will not be a score of gain; 

It will just record in simple zest 

That the WACs have put forth their 
best. 


That they traded furs and silks and 
spacious homes 

For barrack’s life and uniforms; 

That they ably filled the call of need 

And were mighty proud soldiers, in- 
deed. 


That for each WAC that came a sol- 
dier went 

History will tell a precedent; 

It'll show the world for all the time 
the trend 

Of the women of this, 
LAND. 


our FREE 


Tech. 5 Julie H. Blatt 
WAC Has. Det. 1818th SU 
Camp Pickett, Va. 


The Air Raid 


When you hear those sirens scream, 
Boy! Somebody’s on the beam! 

Soon you hear those steady drones, 
Sonny, that chills your very bones 


Then the searchlight’s steady gleam, 
Soldiers, boy! That isn’t any dream 
Sonny, depart from that there bed 
‘Cause there’s some bogies overhead. 


Soon you hear the nineties roar 


Boy, there’s trouble leaving that 
bore, 

Then there comes some reddish 
flashes, 

Bonny, their hoping that bogie 
crashes. 


Maybe you hear a funny hum 
Buddy, I’m not so very dumb 
That's when I start playing mole, 
Soldiers, start hugging your fox hole. 
Pfe. William er, 
Pvt. Tony Eritano, 
APO 322, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Keep ’Em Filing” 
ARMY CHAIR CORPS SONG 
(Tune: Army Air Corps Song) 

Here we go, into the file case yonder 

Diving deep, into the drawer, 

Here it is, buried away down under 

That snafued stuff we've been 
searching for. 

Off we go, into the CO’s office 

Where we get one heluva roar, 

We live in miles of paper files 

But nothing will stop the Army 
Chair Corps! 


Here’s a toast to the host of those 
those who slave 

With feet on desk so high, 

To a friend we will send a message 
of 

The trials of the Swivel-chair guy. 

We type and file, and though we 
have no prop 

We're either’ in a spin or else we 
blow our top; 

A toast to the best of men who curse 

The Army Chair Corps, 


Here we go, into the file case yonder, 

Keep the margins level and true, 

If you'd live to be a grey-haired 
wonder 

Keep your nose out of the glue. 

Office men, guarding the Army’s red 


tape 
We'll be there, followed by more 
With Dictionary, we're stationary; 
Nothing can move the Army Chair 
Corps! 
Wright Dyes 
Wright Field, Ohio 


Vox Celetes 
Mysteriously, out of fast 
Consuming darkness; 
Recapturing wand'ring hearts; 
Entreating them to listen— 
Heavenly voices like a 
Melodic Aurora descend; 
Silent night; holy night; 
Lucific arpeggios enfolding 
War-torn courageous souls 
Protected by sacred tears 
Shed by our mothers; 
Tears that are prayers— 
Love notes 
in high celestial voices. 

Cpl. Joe Fitzpatrick, 
Detachment Finance 
Fort Sill, Okla. 





Grasshopper Plane 
Carries Freight 


IBIS, Calif—When a half-track of 
the llth Armored Division's artil- 
lery command broke an axle in the 
rugged hills of the California- 
Arizona Maneuver Area, one of the 
outfit's observation monoplanes was 
drafted as a cargo carrier. It flew 
back to the division’s base here, snd 
returned shortly with a new part 
to replace the broken one. It was 
believed to have been one of the 
first times in this area that a light 
“grasshopper” plane had been used 
to ferry freight. 


news. 















TO AID SOLDIERS to better understand the news, this pic- 
torial view of the happenings of the war is presented daily 
at the 11llth Battalion, 20th Group, Anti-aircraft Artillery 
School, Camp Davis, N. C. A short news digest, printed by 
the AAA School, is published daily and ribbons extend from 
the news digest to the points on the map which are in the 


Here Col. Herbert T. Benz, 20th Group Commanding 
Officer, is shown the news picture by Lt. Donald L. Wiggins, 
Orientation Officer of the 111th. 

—Army Photo from AAA School. 





WASHINGTON — Awards of the 
Distinguished Service Medal to four 
officers of the United States Army, 
three of them generals, were an- 
nounced this week by the War De- 
partment. 

The recipients of the awards are: 

Maj. Gen. Wade H. Haislip, Brig. 
Gen. Leon A. Fox, Brig. Gen. A. 
Franklin Kibler, and Col. Temple G. 
Holland, Inf. 

General Haislip was awarded the 
medal “for exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished service in the per- 
formance of duties of great re- 
sponsibility as Chief of the Budget 
and Legislative Planning Branch 
from April 23, 1940, to Feb. 18, 1941, 
and Assistant Chief of Staff, G--1, 
of the War Department General 
Staff, from Feb. 19, 1941, to Jan. 19, 
1942.” He was then a brigadier gen- 
eral. 

Contributed to Expanding Army 

“His executive ability,” the cita- 
tion continues, “was of inestimable 
value in the formulation of im- 
portant policies for the augmenta- 
tion of the military establishment, 
which tripled in size, and in the 
drafting and passage of legislation 
to effect this augmentation. His 
sound judgment and clear concep- 
tion of personnel requirements en- 
abled him to envisage the necessity 
of extension of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940 and to 
make other profound contributions 
to the creation of a war army. Be- 
cause of his outstanding ability and 
special knowledge, the Initial mo- 
bilization of the necessary manpow- 
er for our expanding Army was suc- 
cessfully completed.” 

The Distinguished Service Medal 
was awarded to General Fox “for 
exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service while serving as 
Health Director for the Caribbean 
and North Atlantic Engineer Divi- 
sions from Nov. 30, 1940, to Dec. 15, 
1942. ny 

“During this period, in addition 
to his normal duties as Division 
Health Director, General Fox was 
charged with carrying out a health 
program of great magnitude in con- 
nection with construction work in 
the Caribbean bases, Northern 
Ferry Routes, Ferry Routes across 
Africa, Pan American Highway, 
Northwest Division, and Foreign 
Missions located in Africa, Iran and 
Iraq,” according to his citation. 

General Kibler was given the 
Distinguished Service Medal “for 
exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service as senior Army 
member of the United States Mill- 
tary Mission to French West Africa 
from Dec. 9, 1942, to Feb. 23, 1943.” 
Concluded Agreements With French 

His citation states that “by his 
diligence, initiative, untiring efforts, 
sound thinking and loyal and co- 
operative attitude he assisted in 
making possible the successful con- 
clusion of the agreement with 
French West Africa which greatly 
facilitated the flow of essential mili- 
tary ald to the United States Fo-ces 
in North Africa and contributed to 
the safety of the South Atlantic.” 

The Distinguished Service Medal 
was awarded to Colonel Holland for 
exceptionally meritorious service 
during operations against the Jap- 


anese on New Georgia, Solomon 
Islands, from July 11, to Aug. 6, 
1943.” 

The citation states that “Colonel 





Holland was temporarily placed in 
command of an infantry regiment 





Three Generals, One 


Colonel Awarded DSM 


on July 11 while that regiment was 
in combat with the enemy who were 
defending Munda Airfield. Upon 
arrival, he effected a complete and 
essential reorganization of the regi- 
ment, while the regiment continued 
to stave off enemy aggression. On 
the second day of his command, he 
ordered a general attack which suc- 
ceeded in establishing spirit and 
confidence in the men. From that 
day until he was relieved, he con- 
tinued the attack and pushed the 
regiment forward, steadily gaining 
ground until it accomplished its 
mission, capturing the enemy 
strongpoint. His brilliant reorgani- 
zation and direction of the regiment 
in the face of tremendous odds re- 
flected brilliant leadership; and the 
subsequent stand and advance of 
this regiment coincided with the 
general attack of all units along the 
front, until Munda Aijrfield was 
taken and the defending enemy 
force destroyed. On July 20, Colonel 
Holland was relieved of this com- 
mand and permitted to return to 
his own regiment. His brilliant 
leadership again resulted in an ir- 
resistible advance by his regiment 
against the Japanese in this sector 
which did not halt until they were 
routed from their positions.” 


Fools Doctor 
To Get to Front 


WASHINGTON—Sgt. John W. 
Palmer was convalescing in a North 
African hospital with a fractured 
arm when his outfit, the 36th In- 
fantry Division of the Fifth Army, 
was alerted for combat duty. The 
soft bed and crisp sheets lost their 
appeal. He wanted to be with his 
buddies when the “push” was made. 

The result was a miraculous “re- 
covery.” When X-rays were taken 
the following day, the developed 
plates revealed that the broken bone 
had _s healed perfectly. Sergeant 
Palmer was discharged promptly and 
had ample time to rejoin his outfit 
and take part in the invasion of 
Italy, 

Now that it has served its pur- 
pose, the secret has been revealed 
by Sergeant Palmer. He had simply 
transferred the bandages from his 





fractured arm to the other, which 
was X-rayed by busy hospital at- 
tendants—while Palmer held his 


breath. 





Furloughing Private 
Sweats It Out In Camp 


CAMP BEALE, Cal.—What Camp 
Beale has got that Hollywood, San 
Francisco, Monterey, or any other 
of California's amusement centers 
haven't got is the current $64 ques- 
tion here. 

When Pvt. Leonard Van der Linde, 
ASTP student at the University of 
California, received a seven-day fur- 
lough, he spent it at Camp Beale 
with his old pals of the 13th Ar- 
mored Division. Nor did he gold- 
brick, but insisted on pulling room 
and latrine duty, policing the area, 
standing reveille, and making him- 
self useful in general. 

To the incredulous reporter, Priv- 
ate Van der Linde explained that 
he knew he'd find fun with his 
friends at Camp Beale, but he never 
could tell whether or not lush 
amusements were going to turn sour 
on him. | 








Chiselers Can’t Win with ODB 


Investigators on 


TRENTON, N. J.—Five years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor, dishonor- | 
able discharge from the Army, and 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances 
was the sentence imposed by a mili- 
tary court in the New York area 
upon an Army private who at- 
tempted to get a family allowance 
for a person not eligible to receive 
it. 

Details Of the case were revealed 
by Brig. Gen. H. N. Gilbert, USA, 
Director of the Office of Dependency 
Benefits. 

Toughest Sentence Yet 

“This is the most severe sentence 
yet imposed for fraud in connection 
with family allowances,” General 
Gilbert stated, 

“The soldier was charged with 
violation of the 94th Article of War, 
in that he knowingly executed a 
fraudulent affidavit so as to assist a 
woman whom he described as his 
wife in obtaining a family allow- 
ance.” 

Evidence developed in the case re- 
vealed that the soldier, who had 
been married for a number of years 
and had deserted his wife and young 
son in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1937, 
entered the Army under an assumed 
name in January, 1942. In Novem- 
ber, 1941, however, he had gone 
through a bigamous marriage cere- 
mony with a girl in Newark, N. J. 
Soon after entering the Army, he 
applied for a family allowance for 
this girl, naming her as his wife. 
The allowance was authorized and 
paid. As soon as fraud was estab- 
lished, the OBD discontinued her 
family allowance. Refund of pay- 
ments to which she had not béen 
entitled will be required by the ODB 
in accordance with the law, General 
Gilbert revealed. 

“There was no evidence, however, 
that this girl was a party to the 
fraud, and she has not been prose- 





cuted,” the General added. 


Their Trail 


Through the ingenuiy of the de- 
serted wife, the ODB first gained 
information leading to the soldier’s 
arrest and conviction, according to 
General Gilbert. She arranged to 
have a picture of him placed in a 
publication under a “missing man” 
caption. The picture was recog- 
nized, and the wife was informed as 
to the whereabouts of the missing 
husband by an interested reader, 
She then submitted an application 
for a family allowance for herself 
and child, based upon the service of 
the man she believed to be her 
husband. 

An investigation by the ODB’s 
Field Investigations Branch proved 
her to be right, and the soldier was 
brought to justice. 

“Chiselers can’t win,” he said, 
“We're here to see that they don’t 
get paid.” 





Models of Germans, Japs, 
Used on Ellis Range 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill—For the past 
month Engineer troops have run 
through their daily Combat training 
on a range peopled with German 
and Japanese soldiers. Or rather 
with models of the real thing, made 
into targets which leave little to 
the imagination. 

The models are the work of the 
Training’ Aids Department, manned 
by Pvts. Roger Wohlberg, George 
Reynaud and T/5 Edward Winter. 





NONE SURER 


St.Joseph 


ASPIRIN 
World's Largest Seller at 10 











N A-l ARMY FOOD AND 
©. fi-i MESSING. “Manual of 
Mess Management.’ Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, mess account forms, 
menus, sanitation. storage, nutrition, 
field kitchens, dehydrated toods. 
COMPLETE guide! Postpaid $2.00 


N A 2 OFFICERS GUIDE, 
O. Fi-& Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
source of study, reference and in- 
spiration on problems facing officer 


as an individual. Postpaid $2. 
N A COMPANY ADMINIS. 
©. fi-J TRATION AND PER- 


SONNEL RECORDS. Lt. Col. C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Postpaid (Peper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 

No R-4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
. IN FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
matica—military, naval and shop 
problems, with answers. Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 


N. A 5 THE SOLDIER AND 
°. “~ THE LAW. Three books 
in one. |. Court-martial prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
out courts-martial. 2. Court-martial 
procedure—including duties of every 
one concerned. Postpaid $1.50 
No A MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 

* “YS echism Abbreviated 
seli-test on Military Law. Over 230 
questions and answers covering im- 
portant phases of Courts-Martia! pro- 


cedure. Postpaid 50¢ 
INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
No. A-8 ULATIONS. Includes 


rile marksmanship (M1903 “Spring- 
field’) (M-1 ‘‘Garand‘'), military dis- 
cipline, courtesies, interior guard, 
and infantry pack. 350 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MANUAL. Fourth edi- 
tion, completely re-written, new from 
cover to cover, tn editorial content, 
and illustration ostpaid $4.50 
BLITZ FRENCH. Strip- 
No. A-11 ped non - essentials, 
with simple system of phonetic equiv- 
clents his companion to the fast 
selling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
ISH, is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas Postpaid 75¢ 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 Hinpsoox, Taptain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
provide, under one cover, a simple 
compilation of the fundamentals of 


machine gunnery. Postpaid 50c 


HOW TO SAY IT N 
No. A-13 SPANISR. Le-Cot 
arry M. Gwynn, " ue Cy 
Canova and Lt. Willers Webb. Time- 
ly phrase book to meet needs of mili- 
tary personnel, to express themselves 
understandable Postpaid 75¢ 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 HANDBOOK. Guide- 
book primarily for the enlisted man 
of the Medical Department, coverin 
variety of subjects Postpaid $1. 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Written By An Expert 


Which Ones Do YOU Want? 


N A 15 MAP AND AERIAL 
©. fi-109 PHOTO READING— 
COMPLETE. Full story on map and 
aerial photo reading keyed to war 
need of soldiers. More than hundred 
illustrations and maps, chapters on 
foreign reading Postpaid $1.00 


N A 16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
©. 41-10 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (ienth Edition.) A more 
edvanced treatise of Basic Intantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Guard Duty. Postpaid $3.00 


No. A-18 %2 SLACTION. shi 


ley Thomas. Tech- 
nique of securing information about 
the enemy. “Valuable information to 
all assigned to, or interested in due 
ties of a regimental intelligence offi- 
cer.” Postpaid $1.50 
TACTICS AND TECH- 

No. A-25 Nigue OF INFAN. 
TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
Description ot Tactics and Technique. 
Basic, is given above under A-16, 
ere's more advanced material, in- 
cluding solutions Postpaid $5.00 


No A-2 FUNDAMENTALS OF 

‘we RADIO. Edited by 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
8. y Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practical treat- 
ment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication. Postpaid $5.00 


? THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 WAR ANNOTATED. 


Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel. JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 


standing or clarifying decisions 
which interpret it Postpaid SO 
No. A-3 GOING TO OCS. 


Goal of every E-M. 
How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. Ex. 
actly how to prpare for commission. 
Revised. 142 pages. Postpaid $1.00 


No. A-35 MODERN JUDO. 


Chas, Yerkow. Here's 
q@ better book. Every phase of in- 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
ters, development. Postpaid $2.00 


No. A-37 CONVERSATION. By 


Lipp & Besso. Spon- 
sored by AAF & 6 8. Navy; quisk 


§pProac to practical-wsage Spanish, 
ighest recommendation, class text 
a self-study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 


No. A-42 FSi 


} (Basic). Comprehen- 
sive text for olficers, non-coms. Re- 
vised Discipline, organization, marks 
manship, tactics, weapons, ma 


photos, knots, lashings, riggi 1, 
pages. Postpaid 4.00 °° 

ENGINEER MANUAL 
No, A-43 "RGINEER 


Com. 


panion to Basic, above). 1,000 es. 
Postpaid $6.00 


3 SONGS OF MANY 
No. A 44 WARS. Words, Music, 
for Songs of Freedom—Feudal Days 
to Present. Just Published 


Postpaid $3.00 





ORDER TODAY! 


titles of all books desired. 


Fill in and mail the coupon below—OR 
write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers and 
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ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bidg., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Please send books checked above. 
Money order, or check, for $..... 
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enclosed. 
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“Dang it, ya promised me a week’’s KP if I slept late this mornin’.” 








| Army Quiz | 


1. General Eisenhower recently 
id tribute to the “Queen of 
ttles.” Was he referring to— 

A. The recent sinking of the 

@charnhorst? 

~B. The Infantry? 

C. The invasion attacks to come? 


* . 

2. Last week a branch of the 
American armed services celebrated 
its second birthday. They are fight- 

and builders, with the motto: 
an Do, Will Do—Did.” Who are 
they? 
eo 7 

8. Ten days ago the Bomber Com- 
mand of the R. A. F. announced that 

was starting on its “third 10,000.” 

as this— 

A. The 21,000th bombing plane to 
be built in Britain? 

B. The third 10,000 men to be re- 
eruited into that force? 
©. The third 10,000 tons of bombs 

be dropped on Germany during 
present war? 

. o * 

4 The Army’s list of standard ab- 

breviations contains the letters 


“SCM.” Does this stand for— 


A. Second Service Command? 

B. Signal Corps Manual? 

C. Special Court Martial? 

* 7” . 

5. Last week veterans of Guadal- 
canal made successful attacks on 
Cape Gloucester, New Britain. How 
far were they from Guadalcanal? 

A. 1,800 miles? 

B. 1,200 miles? 

©. 850 miles? 

> > > 

6. Pvt. Joe Doak Is an alien, wait- 
ing for his citizenship papers. He 
cannot be promoted until they are 
secured, 

True? False? 

> s a 

7. “Spoon Up” is an accepted 
phrase of West Point slang. Does 
this mean— 

A. To dig in heartily in the mess 
hall? 

B. To clean up? 

©. To dig a foxhole? 

. . ” 

8. Since the new appointments 
made last week who is now the com- 
mander of the Allied armies fighting 
in Italy? 

A. Gen, Mark Clark? 

Gen. Jimmy Doolittle? 





Gen. Sir Harold Alexander? 





9. “Big Cats,” “Hellcats,” and 
“Black Cats” are used by the Navy. 
Can you define the terms? 

. . . 

10. M/Sgt. Bill Dickie won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for 
his bravery in the Tunisian cam- 
paign, and has been returned to the 
United States because of disability. 
He should be saluted by officers. 

True? False? 

(See “Quiz Answers,” page 19.) 


Pickled a Nazi! 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY—We only hope that Army 
Cook Charles Crawford can sling 
a frying pan as well as he can aim 
a gun. 

A major in his outfit, stationed 
at Salerno Beach, offered $5.00 to 
any soldier who could hit a Nazi 
tank with a bazooka on the first 
shot. Private Crawford took him 
up on it, and not only hit his tar- 
get with a _ single shell, but 
knocked it completely out. 





SECRETARY of War Stimson told 
a group of newspaper men on his 
76th birthday: “In a country where 
there is a free press, conducting a 
war requires a great.deal of agility,” 





Buddies Objected 
To GIP’s Pet Snake 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fla. 
—His GI pals don’t call him “Snaky” 
but—Pvt. Clyde Battle, a trainee in 
one of Camp Gordon Johnston’s Am- 
phibian Truck Companies, kept a 
deadly water moccasin for a pet un- 
til threatening barracks buddies 
made him destroy the dangerous 
bed-buddy. 

Private Battle, on a field problem 
at this Gulf camp, saw the deadly 
charmer, wanted him, and so took 
him. He grabbed the water mocca- 
sin by its tail and head and bore 
him off to the barracks. After a few 
days of solicitous care the snake 
and the private were the closest of 
friends, the reptile winding himself 
around his protector’s arms and 
neck and at odd times, sleeping in 
a barracks bag. 

The pet problem came to a head, 
when, however much Private Battle 
pleaded, his barracks mates refused 
to sleep in the same room as the 
snake. Then a squad leader ordered 











the pet’s destruction. 


| The Mess Line| 


Scotch and rye 

Are hard to buy 

They'll be much harder, 

I fear it. 

It’s getting so 

That wherever you go 

You have to grin 

And beer it. 
* © - 

Polygamy would never work in 
this country. Think of six wives 
in a kitchenette! 

. 7 . 

Clerk to a suspicious looking 
couple in the hotel lobby: “I 
don’t believe you people are really 
married.” 

“Sir, if my husband were here, 
he’d make you swallow those 
words,” she said. 

7 7 . 
A wise little WAC 
Was Mary Ann Hunt, 
When the Colonel inspected 
She put on her best front, 
. . . 


Familiarity breeds attempts. 
* . . 


Sgt.: What’re we going to do about 
those men that ran away to join 
a nudist colony down the road? 

Captain: Mark ’em absent with- 
out leaves. 

s . . 
If Joan of Arc were here today, 
She wouldn’t go riding bare- 
back, 


Although her horse might 
“Neigh, neigh!” 


She'd rather be an Air WAO! 
. s . 


say, 


The chances of getting any sl 
in a harem are 1,000 to 1 again 
you. 

* 7 . 

After Hitler’s death, the No. 1 
tune on the United Nations Hit 
Parade will be “Oh, What Beauti- 
ful Mourning.” 

. . . 

If girdles disappear, the mascu- 
line outlook is certain to be broad- 
ened. 





Wants Stripes! 


SEDALIA-WARRENSBURG, Mo. 
—There’s one exultant sergeant 
and one rather squelched captain 
stationed here. 

At least that’s according to the 
sergeant’s story. Standing by the 
roadside to thumb a ride, he was 
picked up by an officer, a captain. 
With the captain was his four- 
year-old son who solemnly eyed 
the sergeant’s chevrons, then 
asked his father, “Daddy, when 
are you going to get stripes like 
that?” 
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: Soldier Shows 


Pass in Review 


“Give me a thousand men who are 
entertained, rather than ten thousand 
qwho have had no entertainment.” 

General John J. Pershing. 


In this column the Entertain- 
ment Section of the Special Ser- 
vices Division contribute items on 
Soldier Shows which are in some 
way interesting or outstanding. 
Perhaps in these items you may 
find a suggestion which will be 
helpful to you in producing your 
show. 


SWING, SISTER WAC, SWING 


ALGIERS — This, the Eastern 
Hemisphere’s first book show in 
history, was due to open on Christ- 
mas Eve. In addition to a large con- 
tingent of Wactresses, a dozen or 
so of whom appear in a harem 
scene, & goodly number of theatre 
professionals turne d doughboys 
complete the dramatis personae. To 
be exactly and strictly GI, some 
twenty-six EM, one second Louie, 
and fifteen WACs make up the T/O. 

A Tech. Sergeant who was radio’s 
*Man of One Thousand Voices” and 
another who was “co-producer of 
the Florida Aquacade” are the pro- 
ducers in this assignment. Among 
the actors a  guess-your-welght 
guesser plays an Arab and the tough 
Sarge. The GI fills, typewriter 
punchers, packers, and co-eds of 
yesterday, do the comics and the 
syncopated toe-work. 

On dramatic maneuvers in a 
studio high in the Algiers Opry 
House, this unit which hopes to tour 
the Mediterranean circuit seems 
destined to hit the top of the hit 
parade with the song which titles 
the show and the one called, “The 
Things I Miss Most.” The rest of 
the show is right in the groove too, 
and should be the toast of Tunis 
and the rage of Casablanca. “Swing, 
Sister WAC, Swing!” = 

Routines, suggestions along the 
Production Line, and a method of 
Soldier Show organization are con- 
tained in the following. 

SHOW PIECES 

Old Saws With a New Buzz: 

“The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” 
“Gunga Din,” “The Face on the Bar 
Room Floor,” favorites of Johnny 
Doughboy’s high school days can be 
alerted with the sure-fire drug of 
musical maneuvers’ underscoring 
dead-pan declamation and drama- 
tized by background characters, 
sound effects, and imaginative stage 
lighting. 

A dog, a GT and his gal, and an 
animated tree could make Joyce 
' Kilmer’s “Trees” a living testimony 
to man’s study of nature. 

Personal Properties 

Tambourines for Molasses and 
January or for a GI German Mi- 
randa can be made by using paper 
plates and attaching tin discs at 
regular intervals around the edge 
of the plates. But don’t put your 
big fist through them—but gently. 

Sugar Cured Stubble: 

If you can keep the actor from 
Vicking it off as fast as you put it 
on, syrup can be smeared over the 
beard line and used as a fixture for 
home-grown beards made by sowing 
cigarette butt tobacco over the right 
Places and then patting it into the 
syrup. This will result in a convinc- 
ing several-day-old beard. Dynamite 
will remove it! But so will warm 
water and soap. 

Paper Hangings: 

Using sun-tans as a base, a cOw- 
boy outfit will materialize from 
using cardboard to make the som- 
brero, brightly colored crepe paper 
loosely wound around the neck for 
the tle, cardboard with fringed tis- 
sue paper for the cuff. Yipee! Pod- 
ner! 

Task Farceurs: 

At the jumping off places, 
euphemistically called staging areas, 
replacement trainees from all over 
the country come together to make 
up the Task Forces which go ove> 
the “briney.” These lads are strange 
to one another and to their com- 
Manding officers. Their backgrounds 
and abilities for combat duty are 
similar since they all come off the 
fame assembly line. But what of 
their backerround and abilities for 
off-duty? For recreation and enter- 
tainment on transports and over- 
seas, to hit the bull’s eye and quit 
the quizzin’. A Soldier Show “jam 
session” is the directive. 

The SSR (Soldier Show Regula- 
tions) suggest that an MC, prefer- 
ably an EM, from the station com- 
Plement take over the session. He 
Starts the fireworks by asking who 
Can play the musical instruments 
which he has had the foresight and 
cunning to bring along and place 
On the stage. (Every show has to 
have properties, don’t they? hasn’t 
it?) Individuals will volunteer or 
Set drafted by the rest. As soon as 


&@n accompanying instrument like 
the piano, guitar, banjo or ac- 
fordian is manned, a community 
ting number is launched and the 
Wolves begin to howl. Here is in- 
dividual expression expressed col- 
lectively! After this, it 1s easy to 


Fecruit players for the other instru- 
Ments available, and presto — a 


band! The band then plays a popu- 
lar well-known number. And the 
show ig on! 

Setting the example himself, the 
MC tells a belt-busting whopper, 
and asks someone to match it. One 
story leads to another, as the sayin’ 
is. Then the MC calls for a singer 
to solo the verses and lead the 
audience, in the chorus while the 
band hammers out the background. 
After this, another story teller is 
enlisted; and then for variety, there 
is a band number, and then another 
singer doing a duet-seriously or in 
fun—and this can build to an old 
barber shop quartet. ‘While the 
Sweet Adeline boys are in the 
groove, parts for a blackout sketch 
can be handed out and read over 
for meaning. (No attempt should be 
made to memorize them. After the 
song, the “actors” give out with or 
without gestures. 

By this time, a comic personality 
from the unit will have the aud- 
fence’s approval, applause being 
clocked by the old “amateur night” 
‘~practice of the MC’s holding his 
hand over the head of each perform- 
er. Now this zany should take over 
the Emceeing. 

Knowing the specialty performers 
in his outfit: tap dancers, monolo- 
gists, magicians, et al., he'll find 
them champing at the bit to get 
on stage and an invitation to do so 
will cause a stampede of exhibi- 
tionism. But that’s the object, Sol- 
dier! And so mission accomplished, 
Sir! 

(Directions and line drawings for 
IMPROVISED COSTUMES may be 
secured by writing Chief, Entertain- 
ment Section, A. & R. Services, Spe- 
cial Services Division.) 








BOOKS 


HOTEL ON THE LAKE by Robert 
Smith. Farrar & Rinehart Inc. 
New York City—$2.50. 

Robert Smith, author of a text 
book on writing, finds the setting 
for his first novel in a Maine resort 
during the halcyon Prohibition sum- 
mer of 1932, His hero is the typical 
young man who wiles away his sum- 
mer as chore boy with plenty of op- 
portunity to play with the wait- 
resses, observe the guests, and traf- 
fic in liquor. 

The novel is pleasant reading with 
sufficient plot and suspense to keep 
the reader interested to the last 
page. 


AT EASE by Jules Leipold (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., New York 
City. $1.75). 

The Puzzle Consultant for “Yank,” 
the Army Weekly, has assembled a 
collection of minute mysteries, 
games, brain teasers, tricks and 
checker plays that affords many 
hours of amusement—the publisher 
guarantees 200 hours. 

The individual reader will struggle 
to solve every puzzle himself before 
bewildering his friends. “At Ease” is 
excellent entertainment. The lucky 
owner of this book will be the life 
of any party. 


TALL TALES THEY TELL IN THE 
SERVICES, edited by Sgt. Bill 
Davidson. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York City. $1.00. 

Paul Bunyon has gone GI. Big 
Blue, his well-known ox, grazes on 
the 40th deck of the mythical U.S.S. 
Tuscarora where the Holsteins con- 
tently produce powdered milk. 

In all branches of the Services 
the Bunyon tradition survives in 
various forms. Sgt. Bill Davidson 
has collected the better of the GI 
tall tales, many of which have al- 
ready become traditional. 





HE’S IN THE SUB-BUSTERS NOW 
by A. D. Rathbone IV. Robert M. 
McBride and Co., New York City. 
'$2.50. 

A. D. Rathbone IV, a former edi- 
tor of “Sientific American,” has writ- 
ten another in his popular “He's in 
the... .” series. This latest sequel 
maintains the fine standards of the 
previous books. It is recommended 
reading for those about. to enter the 
Navy, for those with relatives in the 
sub-busting service and for those 
men already serving. 





Quiz Answers 


(See “Army Quiz,” page 18) 

1. B. The Infantry is traditionally 
‘known as “The Queen of Battles.” 

2. The See Bees, construction bat- 
talion of the Navy. 

a & 

4. ¢. 

5. C. Approximately 850 miles. 

6. False. He can be promoted to 
master sergeant. But he is not 
eligible for a commission until his 
final papers are received. 

7. B. 

8. C. 

9. Big Cat is an all-purpose trac- 
tor or bulldozer. Hellcat is a single- 
motored fighter plane. Black Cat is 
a patrol bomber. 

10. False. While, according to an 
old Army custom, many officers both 
in United States and overseas do 
salute an enlisted man wearing the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, there 
is nothing in Army Regulations 
which makes this obligatory. 









Do You Riiow 
Any of These? 


The LOCATORS have requests for 
the following names. Please ssnd any 
of their addresses that you have to Box 
537, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Mrs. Rollin L. Bauchspies (Kath- 
erine) (Maj., MC), 

Mrs. L. A. Bilotta (Vanita) (Maj., 
AC, Med.). 

Mrs, C, V. Cagle (Lt. Col.). 

Mrs. John Carey (OMA Dell) (Capt.). 

oo Edwin Core (Katherine) (Capt., 
wo Quinn M, Corley (Helen) (? 

Mrs. George Ford (Dot) (Col., CAC). 

Mrs. H, F, Hanson (Ruth) Col., 
Inf.). 

Mrs. Doris Haynes (Col.), 

Mrs. Clarence Hudson (? AC). 

Mrs. Will Huggins (Thelma) (Capt.). 

Mrs James R, Hughes’ (Sonia) 
(Maj.). 

Mrs. Homer Hutchinson (Sarah Sue) 
(Lt., CE), 

Mrs. C, Y, Jackson (Maj., Inf., de- 
ceased). 


uc Vinnie Jeffress (Stella) (Lt. Col., 
Mrs, W. D, Kimble (Betty) (Capt., 


CAC). 

Mrs. George Litman (Emily) (Lt.). 
Mrs. Carl E. Lundquist (Thelma Da- 
vis). (Col., Inf.). 

Mrs. Fred Magers (Sally) (Maj., 
Cav.). 
ae J. Kerwin Malone (Ethel) (Col., 

). 

Mrs. William A. Matheny (Lady) 
(Col., AC), 

Mrs, W. L. McCormick (Virginia) 
(Col.). 

Mrs. John R. McGinnis (Col.). 

Mrs. McLean (Marie) (Col., CAC). 
tor Cecil W, Nist (Ellen) (Col., 
nf.). 

Mrs. George C. O'Connor (Hope) (Lt. 
Col., FA). 

Mrs, Salisbury (Marian) (Lt., FA). 
Mrs, Oscar B. Steely, Jr. (Patricia 


Kelly) (Maj., AC). 
Mrs. Van Derhyde (Col.). 
Mrs. John Weir (Carin) (Brig, Gen., 


JAGD), 
Mrs. O. E, Wood (Sudy Sherwood) 
(Maj., CAC). 





Represents 12th Division 
In Nationwide Radio Talk 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Sgt. Ga- 
briel P. Callahan of C Company, 
66th Battalion, was selected to repre- 
sent the 12th Artillery Division in a 
Christmas radio address over a na- 
tion-wide hookup after chosen Ssol- 
diers from each unit had been inter- 
viewed by a board of judges. 

Sergeant Callahan spoke on a va- 
riety program from the Camp Barke- 
ley Field House which was broad- 











cast over the Abilene, Tex., station 
KRBC by remote control. The gist 
of his address was an informal chat 
with the friends of soldiers every- 
where. 
That Carries YOUR Photograph! 
Your letter to That Girl Mother, 
Wife or friend will seem like an inti- 
mate face to face visit when you use $ 
rich two-fold stationery with a life-like 
PHOTOGRAPH of yourself in upper left- 
hand corner. Marvelou® morale builder. 
Your letters will seem just like a personal visit. 
ORDER NOW—Simply send $1.00 with photo, 
snapshot or negative for Special Introductory 
Stationery Box, postpaid. Photo returned. An 
ideal persnal gift. Wrie today. 

NATIONAL PHOTO ART 

Dept. 95, Janesville, Wis. 

_ HOBBIES 

JEWELRY Stones removed from rings, 
etc., 100 assorted $2.00, Lowe's, Box 
$11, St. Louis 1, Mo, 

NOTICE, MECHANICS 
BUILD and fiy your own motorcycle 
powered monoplane. Easy, cheap. Test- 
ed plans, guaranteed, $1.00. Aerotech, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

MILITARY SUPPLIES 
Special Values. Enlisted men’s garrison caps, 
Serge or Khaki, any color visor $2.75. Over- 
seas caps, khaki, 75c, serge $1.25. Our latest 
32-page catalog will be forwarded upon re- 
quest. March Military Equipment Co., 155 
East 34th St., Dept. AT. New York. 


STAMP COLLECTORS _ 


2.500 MIXED U. S. Stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign stamps, .50, Ask for my 
high grade, reasonably priced U. S. and 
foreign approvals. I buy stamp collec- 
tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 





N St_N_ W.. Washington, D. C 





Send HER ® War-Service Pin 





INSIGNIA (tS 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 
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MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the | 
closure of any messages with fourth 
class matter, If you mail your films 
or other articles with message en- 
closed, FIRST class postage must be 
affixed. It is best to wrap your rolls 

well, tie securely and address plainly 
with your name and address on one. 5 




















PHOTO FINISHING® 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


PREPARE Yourself now for a well 
paying radio position after the war. 
Obtain your FCC commercial radio, tele- 
phone and telegraph licenses through 
our home study courses, written for the 
man who has forgotten higher mathe- 
matics, An easily read, easily under- 
stood course. Moderate tuition fee. Write 
for particulars. 

AMERICAN RADIO INSTITUTE 
46 East 23rd Street, New York, N. ¥, 








35 CAMERA | Are you having 
mm. OWNERS & trouble getting 
enough films these days? Then write 
at once for details about our combi- 
nation film and finishing offer. We 
develop and enlarge your film and re- 
load cartridge with guaranteed fresh, 
clean film, all for one low price. Best 
quality work—fast service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Postal card brings 
full details and free mailers. 

EASTERN PHOTO LABS 

1405 N. Charles St., Dept. C 


5x7 ENLARGEMENTS, 15c; Ten for 
$1.00, cash or C.O.D. Send negatives 
only, DeVane Studios, Melville, La. 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, ox 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
anteed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 
framed enlargement, 25c, Reprints 2c 
each. Mailers and further details upon 
requests. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 
1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo Reprints 4¢ EACH, JUMBO, Box 
868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service. Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 








ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, Colorado. 

THREE PRINTS each good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 
posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred N, 
Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 

16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford Okla. 


BEAUTIFUL Enlargements made from 
your favorite negative. PROMPT SERV- 
ICE! 5x7 inch—25c, 8x10 inch—50c. Send 
Negative and coin to: MANISS PHOTO 
CO., Dept. 10 Colorado City, Texas 

INDIVIDUAL Attention Each Negative 
Guarantees Outstanding Pictures, Roll 
Developed and Eight Prints 25c. Eight 
Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 35c Immedi- 
ate Service. Mailing Bags Free. Univer- 
sal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


FILMS, 8 Exposures Developed, Printed 
25c, negative size. Enlarged to postal 
card size Send for mailing bags at 
once. Quality, Fast Service Guaranteed, 
Camera Craft, Box 280, W. Chester, Pa. 

















DISCRIMINATING CAMERA 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and free photo fold- 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality 
that excels—leaders since 1920. 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 45F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 








BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box ft 5t. Paul, ‘Mina. 














FINERFOTOS 
Tedeoy 's Photo Hits — Tomorrow's Treasures 


Your Choice of OFFERS 
(1) Roll developed, twe handsome 

and 8 fode-proot prints, all for 
(2) 


Roll developed ond 16 FINERFOTOS, ftwe fode- 
FINERFOTOS,. Drawer 0-898 _ Minneapolis, Mi 








proof prints of each negotive, for only 





% Blue Star indicates son or relative in 
service, while insignia shows soldier's 
or sallor’s branch of service. 

*% Red, white and blue ribbon of Gnest 
quality rayon. 

%*% Colorfast: Can be washed with hot or 
cold water, any soap. 

%& Colors blend with any dress. 

*& Safety-catch back. 


IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service, 
Infantry Signal Corps Engineers 
Coast Artillery Aviation Pilot Aviation 
Field Artillery Aviation Cadet Medical 
Marine Corps Quartermaster U. 8. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, S5e to 
any address in the U.S.A. 


Service Men’s Supply Co., 
2 West 46th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Please send -- ervice 


“Branch of service 
Pin to the following address, for which I 
enclose 55 cents. 


Name 
Address 
City, State. 
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‘REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. Your choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools. churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details. B. F, Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission, Zephyr Hills, Florida. 





INFORMATION 


INFORMATION—How to LOCATE MOST 
any article made in the United States, 
quarter coin. RAKES SPECIALTY SER- 
VICE, A-1008, W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, 


AGENTS WANTED 


PERSONALIZED PATRIOTIC Items! 
Today's great sellers! Sample free! 
Harry R. Latz Service Inc., 242 W. 65 
Street, New York 19, N. Y, 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Every man in the serv- 
ice wants to send one- to Mother, Wife, 
Sweetheart and Friend. Sells like hot 
cakes. We supply these fast selling sou- 
venirs lettered with your Insignia and 
Camp. Sells for 50c; costs you $3.50 per 
dozen, postpaid. Send $1.00 for three 
samples, enclose cash or money order. 
Mention branch of service desired and 
location. WRITE at once to 

SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MERCANDISE FOR SALE 


MILITARY INSIGNIA— 

Metal regimental crest, limited quantity 
embroidered emblems of both wars; 
send 10c for sample, pricelists, Hobby- 
guild, 35-D West 3nd Dh ee Be 


SQUAREKNOTTING 


SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, hand- 
bags, etc. Quality cord samples with 
catalog free. Beginners’ book, catal 
and samples, 10c. Special Regular 
book with 50c beginners’ outfit, all for 





























$1. P. C, Herwig Co., Dept, AT-33,121 
Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BILLIARD SUPPLIES 





Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 


EARN MONEY 











EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 
ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable 


No Money Required 


To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1238 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-214 











PHOTO FINISHING 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CQ 


VINCE YOU 
36 


Enlargements 


35mm Film, 


Developed 










18 exp. 75c Single or Double Frame 


We finish all other miniature ana split 
size film in our famous 3% x 4% Beauty 
Prints—Deckled, Embossed Margia and 
Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, 
16 exp. splits, 
roll and money or write for 
free mailers and complete price list. You 
will agree that our Modern me a 
long experienceDO makeaBlG difference 


a * 7 
Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. 
rolls np set of deckied 














edge embossed, wide - margin 
prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE entargement coupen with 2 5 ¢ 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 19, Box 5440A, Chicago 80, Ill. 

















FOR YOUR PHOTO ALBUM 


NUACE MO 










mounting 
your PX, 


OUNTING CORNERS 


UNTING 


‘CORNERS 


Your snapshots are precious. Keep them in place in 
your album with NuAce mounting corners. u're 
tending them home, enclose 8 packs of uAce 


corners. Ask for NuAce Mounting Corners at 
Service Store or USO Club. Available in (0 


colors and the NEW RED, WHITE, and BLUE. Officially 
listed with U.S.A. EX. SER. Write for samp'es. 
PHOTOS STAY 


NuAce mounting corners hold photos neatly in Albums 


IN PLACE WITH NUACE 


CE EK RR Ae 
Ace-Art Company 60 Gould St., Reading, Mass 
| enclose 10 cents for full dealer package anc 
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IF the snowman melts, 





blame Marjorie Riordan 





Congress Soon to Study 


Unemployment 


WASHINGTON — Senator George, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, this week said his commit- 
tee hopes to have a bill passed before 


March 1, providing for unemploy- 
ment compensation for returning 
servicemen. 


George said the Finance Commit- 
tee will take up the questéon just 
as soon as it gets the tax bill off 
its hands. 

As soon as the tax bill is out of 
the way, he said, he will cali up in 
committee the unemployment com- 
pensation bill which he and Senator 
Wagner of New York jointly intro- 
duced. 

He aiso felt that before the end 
of 1944 Congress will have enacted 
adjusted service compensation bonus 
legislation. The possibility that ad- 
justed service compensation may be 
shunted to the front of the legislative 
picture arose after some members 
of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee expressed a desire to take up 
that question as an aliernative to 
the Senate-approved mustering-out 
payment bill. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Thomas of 
the Senate Education Committee, an- 
nounced that he will introduce into 
the Senate a bill providing for a 
billion dollar outlay for education 
of veterans. Thomas’ bill com- 
parable to that which has already 
been introduced into the House. (See 
Army Times, Jan. 1). Both House 
and Senate are expected to take up 


Is 


Compensation 


the question of postwar education 
for veterans soon after they convene 
for their second session in the middle 
of January, 

Of interest 
announcement that 
ary Subcommittee, bowing to de- 
mands of thousands of petitioners 
for immediate legislative action, will 
begin public hearings next week on 
national prohibition legislation. 

The hearings will be on legislation 
introduced last March by Repre- 
sentative Bryson (D-S. C.) to outlaw 
beverages containing more than one- 


is the 
a House Judici- 


to servicemen 


half of 1 per cent alcohol by vol- 
ume, the prohibition to remain in 
effect until “the termination of de- 


mobilization” at the end of the war. 

A bitter fight is foreseen. Oppon- 
ents contended it would be unfair 
to members of the armed forces to 
impose prohibition by statute at a 
time when they cannot express their 
views in referendum. “We did it in 
the last war and four million soldiers 
jumped on Congress for its action,” 
said Representative Ramspeck of 
Georgia. “There will be at least eight 
million of thém ready to complain 
if it’s done again.” 


Farewell, 
Says ‘Ike’ 


hower, on leaving to take command 
of the Allied Invasion forces in the 


West, praised his Mediterranean 
troops in a farewell message this 
week, 


“I take leave of you with feelings 
of personal regret that are only 
equaled by my pride in your bril- 
liant accomplishments of the year 
just past,” he said. “If you will 
compare your present position and 
prospects in this great conflict with 
your position and outlook in the 
late fall of 1942, I believe the ad- 
vantages that have accrued to the 
Allied cause through your bravery 
and fortitude will come home to you. 

Fortunes at Low Ebb 

“Then the Eighth Army was mak- 
ing its final preparations to attack 
the enemy who was standing only 
a short distance west of Cairo. Vast 
Allied armaments were approaching 
Northwest Africa in complete ignor- 
ance as to whether good fortune or 


complete disaster awaited them. 
Battered Malta was being defended 
by the bravery of her almost en- 
tirely isolated garrison. No Allied 
ship could transmit the length of 
the Mediterranean. Our fortunes 


appeared at a low ebb. 
dy 


“All this was changed your 
skill, your determination and your 
devotion to duty. Enemy action 
against our convoys in the Medit- 


teranean is limited to harassing and 
submarine efforts. 
Still Advancing 
“You have established 
on the mainland of Europe. 
are still advancing. 
“You, along with other Allied 
forces fighting on many fronts, have 
already achieved the certainty that, 


yourselves 
You 


provided every soldier, sailoz and 
airman and every citizen of our 
homelands continues incessantly to 


do his full duty, victory will be ours. 
Mighty Fighting Machine 

“All together, you comprise a 
mighty fighting machine which, un- 
der your new commander, will con- 
tinue as a completely unified instru- 
ment of war to make further: in- 
roads into the enemy’s defenses and 
assist in bringing about his final 
collapse. 

“Until we meet again in the heart 
of the enemy’s continental strong- 
hold, I send Godspeed and good luck 
to each of you, along with the assur- 
ance of my lasting gratitude and 
admiration.” 


GIs Behaved Well 
On New Year’s Eve 


WASHINGTON—Reports from the 
training camps and the adjacent 
towns all over the country give evli- 
dence that the soldiers of the Army 
generally were exceptionally well 


behaved over New Year's, the one 
time in the year when they might 
have been expected to cut loose 


somewhat. 

Typical of this is a telegram from 
Maj. A. E. Mealiff, public relations 
officer, of Camp Grant, IIL: 

“Ten thousand Camp Grant sol- 
diers with over $500,000 in pay 
money in their pockets invaded 
Rockford, Ill, New Year’s eve in 
search of pleasant ways of greeting 
the New Year. As a precaution the 


city police and 140 military police 
from Camp Grant patrolled the 
streets. Box score for the night for 





the soldiers 
no arrests.” 


no accident, no brawls, 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex The 
Army’s “Brain Trust” has arrived 
in the MRTC. Pvt. Peter William 
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‘Braintrust’ Scored 162 on Classification 


Souvall, 21, a high school graduate 
who scored 162 out of a possible 163 
on his Army General Classification 
Test, is now a member of Co. D, 
54th Med. Tng. Bn., and if he isn’t 
the sharpest soldier in the Army, 
he's close to it. 

Souvall took the test the latter 
part of November at Fort Douglas, 
Utah, and completed the exam about 
10 minutes before anyone else. He 
attributes his high grdde on the 
Army exam to the fact that he 
starred in mathematics in high 
school. But his high school average 
was only B-plus. 


yer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
casting; success of the Air Surgeon 
on the medical front, particularly In 
air transport of wounded: the con- 
tributions of the women’s services, 
and the establishment of the Air 
Transport Command. 

Discussing air evacuation, he re- 
vealed that more than 25,000 sick and 
wounded were transported eight mil- 
lion miles by air in the Mediterran- 
ean area from the start of the Tuni- 


sian to the close of the Sicilian cam- 
paign. “Only one patient died—one 
in 25,000.” he said 

Arnold was outspoken in his ad- 
miration of the men of the Air 
Forces. “It is they who are fighting 
this war,” he said 














ALGIERS—Gen. Dwight D. Eisen-| 


|can military 


Top Officers 
Get War Jobs 


WASHINGTON — Following 
announcement of the appointment 
of Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
leader of the Allied forces in the 
anticipated European invasion, other 
appointments of top-ranking Ameri- 
and air officers were 
announced by the President at a 
press conference this week. 

Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, who has 
been commander of American Army 
forces in the European theatre, with 
headquarters in England, is to be 
commander of American forces in 
the Mediterranean, and deputy com- 
mander to Gen. Sir Harry Maitland 
Wilson, who is the new Allied chief 
in that area. 

Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, who has 
been commander of the Eighth 
American Air Force and has led the 
daylight bombing assaults on Ger- 
many from British bases, becomes 
Allied Air Commander in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle, re- 
cently chief of the strategic air 
forces in the Mediterranean, takes 
over the responsibility for the Amer- 
ican Air Forces for the cross- 
channel assault. 

Maj. Gen. Nathan Twining, until 
recently commander of Allied Air 


the 


Non Combatants © 
Service Command 
Go To Active Duty 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Thousands of 
soldiers attached to headquarterg 
staffs and in other non-combatant 
functions in the Army’s Third Sery. 
ice Command will be transferred tg 
more active duty, and their places 
filled by civilians, as the result of a 
conference here this week, called by 
Brig. Gen. Philip H. Hayes, com. 
manding general of the Third Sery. 
ice Command. 

General Hayes explained that the 
transfer is in line with an order 
from Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
chief of the Army Service Forces, 
The Third Service Command in. 
cludes Maryland, Virginia and Penns 
sylvania. 

“The new plans are 


merely an 


intensification of the War Departs, 


ment policy to employ civiliang 
wherever possible,” General Hayeg 
explained. “But the current order 


is designed to be the most far-reach. 
ing of all, and we are to make cer. 
tain that no soldier fit for more ac 
tive work is kept at an office job or 
relatively light work in camp.” 
“The program also involveg 
elimination of departments not dis 
rectly contributing to the war effort 
and the transfer of officers,’ General 
not 





College Reopens; 


Miles Commandant 


WASHINGTON—The Army Indus- 
trial College reopened this week in 
The Pentagon .Building, Washington. 
Col. Francis H. Miles Jr., Ordnance 
Department, has been reappointed 
Commandant of the college, a post 
which he had held heretofore for 
three years. 


cover the subject of contract ter- 
mination, including disposal of ex- 
cess industrial property. It is being 
conducted by the Readjustment Div- 
ision, Army Service Forces. 

Lecturers for the first course in- 
clude Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, Di- 
rector, Advisory Unit on War and 
Post-War Adjustment Policies; Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Executive Vice- 
Chairman, War Production Board; 
Mr. John Hancock, Mr. Baruch’s as- 
sistant; Mr, James M. Marks, Chair- 
man of the Contract Termination 
Committee of the Automotive Coun- 
cil of America; Mr, Lucian W. Shaw, 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, and Mr. Ty- 
son Stokes, Vice-President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The first class numbers 108 and 
includes 23 officers from the Navy 
Department, four representatives of 


The first course of instruction will} 
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| forces in the Solomons and the Thir-| Hayes said. However, it does 
jteenth Air Force, heads the Fif-| mean that uniforms will entirely diss 
teenth Air Force in the Mediter-| appear from headquarters and other 
ranean area, | installations.” 

. , eT , 

° the Maritime Commission, four from 
Army Industrial ho Toeteun ’ apse, 


and 7? 
Army officers and War Department 
civilian employees. The course lastg 
two weeks. 


The Army Industrial College wag 


established in 1924. During its 
period of operation it trained ap. 
proximately 1200 officers of the 


Army, 
the 
plans 


Navy and Marine Corps in 
preparation and execution of 
for industrial mobilization. 


Mail Valentine 
Greetings Early 


WASHINGTON —Wives, sweet 
hearts and relatives of soldiers over. 
seas were urged this week by the 
War Department to mail their Valen- 
tine greetings immediately to insure 
their arrival in the many theaters of 
operation by St. Valentine’s Day, 
Feb. 14. 

If the greetings are placed in the 
mails between now and Jan. 15, the 
Army Postal Service it will be pos- 
sible to deliver the majority of them 
on time in all but the most distant 
overseas areas. 


In addition to the soldier’s full 
name, the envelope should have his 
Army serial number, rank, organiza- 
tion, the APO number and the port 
of embarkation through which the 
mail is routed, 
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every battlefront 
B-26 Marauder, 


pilots, has been adding to the 
laurels of the U. S. 
The record of the Marauder 
the 
Army airmen who, even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, recognized 
this bomber as one of the most 
weapons 
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